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" ' • CHAPTER I, , 

' PROBLEMS IN BOOK SELECTION FOR ELEMENTARY. SCHOOL UBRARIES 

The selection of books appropriate to the abilities, needs, and interests 

> 

of_students in individual schodls is a recognized principle of professional 
library service. Tji an ideal situation, librarians and teachers select books 
for libraries from reviewt^ng media, exhibits of new 'books and examination 
copies. Adequate selection is dependent upon adherenMr to a selection policy 
built upon knowledge of the existing col J.ection, tKe school curriculum, the 
reading abilities and subject interests of s^^ents, and. the crij^eria for 
the select:^'9n of boois.i*^ ^ 
* Unfortunately,^ these ideal conditions for %ook;/ selection seldom ,pxist 
in elementary schools. In addition, there cfre^ several faxitorfl which have 
made the problem of adequate selection even ntore difficult. These factors 
are (1) d shortage of trained librarians for the nation* showing number of 
libraries, (2) a tremendous increase in. the amount of yfunds available for 
bopks during the last few years, (3) a rise in the^ number'of children's books 
in print, ajjd (4)u the inadequacy of existing selection aids. In the future, 
elementary school libraries may be called upon to assume increasing respon- 
sibilities in library services for children.* A review of these factors 
affecting book selection for elementary school libraries is presented in the 
following pages. rv 



• ' ' Factors Affecting Book Selection 

Shortaite of Librarians ^ ^ » , ^ 

ii The shortage of professionally trained personnel is one 6f the major 

o . f - 

problemg. Whereas only 20 per cent of the nation's elementary schools had*: 

1 

centralized libraries and at least half-tfime librarians in 1963, , by 1969 • ' 
approximately three- fourths of the nation's elementary schools had centralized 
collections and personnel who were designated as librarians. Thls-^apid 
increase in the number of libraries is due partly to the fact thpt, in order 
to be eligible for TitTe 11^ program funds of the Elementary^ and Secondary 
School Act .of 1965, school systems were reguired to certify the presence^of 
libraries individual schools before funds for library, bqcks andWther 
Irrstructional materials could be obtained. However, many of ^ the personnel 
assigned to serve as librarians in these libraries lack adequate training. 

Professionariy trained personnel with master's degrees in library science^ 

"... ■ " • . ■ y ^ ^ 

are still scarce. 

Increases in Library Budgets 

A second pr^lem vhich may hinder ideal selection procedures is that 

increases in- libfcry 'budgets have paralleled /the exponential growth of ' j 

elementary schoolJr libraries. Funds for 'library materials are^available to j • 

schools under several federal legislative acts. Almost six hundred millio^ 

dollars have been appropriated during the last seven years, 1966 to 1972, for 

library reso^urces, Itextl^oks, and other instructional materials under Title II 

of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965.*^'^*^ ' An additional 

6 

ninety million dollars have been recommended for the fiscal year of 1973. 
Title I of the same act has provided local .public school systems with » 

■ ; - 12 ■ ■■ / — 

I. ^ L 



apprpximately ten times the amount^' of -funding as that provided under Title 
II to improve education foi: children of low- income 'familiegV Poftions *of 
these former funds have been channeled into expenditiiresv for' library 
personnel, facilities, and 'materials. Title III ftmds are available to 
local school syst^s'^or innovative programs. Media' ceaters tequip;peii with, 
dial-access retrieval systems and system-^ide instructiortaL materials* centers* 
are examples of library programs furtded under Title III.^'^ l!lo' matching funds 
are\required..to participate In these three -titles pf. the Elementary and 
Secondary ^Education Act,' but the mateflfila purchased with Title ll funds ^ 
must be in addition to materials purchased with local funda for school 

libraries, ^ I ' 

Additional federal- funds -have teen, ayailable to the schools under the 

» 

National Defense and Education Act. Title III of thia act hafi provided funds 
since 1958 to local school systems for materials to supplement textbooks in ^ 
various subject areas. Individual school systems are required to provid^ 
matching funds. 

Local budgets for. school libraries have also i/vcreased over the past 
decade^ Curricular methods .which employ many .forms and reading leyels af • 
resource materials have aleo created demands on the* schools to incre^ase 
library budgets, School administrators have been challenged to build better 
library collections b^; two^ sets" of standar4$ for school libraries published 
during the past .d^^de. The Standards for School Library .Programs , published ^ 
in 1960 by the American Association q£ School Librarians, suggested a. minimum 
annual expenditure, for'schools 5f 250 or more students, of $4.00' to $6.00 . 
per pupil for printed materials. '''^ The recently published Standards for 
School Media Programs recommend that approximately •*6 per cent of the national 
average for, per pupil operational cost. . .should be spent^TJuer year per student.'''^ 



Ljse in Number^ pf«> Children's BooRs In-Print N^- _ ^ ' 

A^f^r^^r^ prjob^lem &&m^^0vxtAB^\i^^ of adequate^^^jel^ction. The 



niuif^ey of new juvenile titles ^bJLished annually in the Unrtjed Spates 

12 ' 

creasea 66 per| cent in two years, from 1260^ to 1962,. The volume ofj^^^i'sh^ 

remained above .two thousand new titles per year ifet:;Ll^==^^9, .when, it 
13 



droned 1,321. 

lost 40 per 

19a6., publishers' sales showed ati-^prinual decline of, only 10 per cent fdr 



Even though the number of juvenile„...titlfes^published . in 

c.^'- . ■ 

"^1969 declined almost 40 per cent from themumber which were published in 



children's bobks costing one dollar or more. Juvenile output of new 
titles rose to an\average of slightly mote than two thojisand titles again 



in 1970 an« 1971;f^>-^- ' 



"^Purchases in books tdl^^ by individuals iindoubtedly 



S)Un'teH~'for a 

. ^ 



« , . - ■ : ^ ■ ■ • _ X -■ - ..5^ _ . .. 

pprtion of the annual saleis,1^ut 80 to ;85 per cent- of ch book sales 

17 



4 



are mac^ school lib^ai^ies . Sales are not likely td decrease 

in- volume in the foreseeable future beqausB of^l) the rise in the number* 
of libraries, (2) larger • collections ^ and (3X educ^^$0i3t^ Remands for a 
variety of books to enrich the. curriculum. 

Inadequacy of Existing Selection Aids ' 

" In the past, librarians have relied heavily upon recognized reviewing 
media to evaluate new books.* Unfortunately, the reviewing media have not^ 
been' able to increase their coverage of new books in order to compensate for 
the discrepancy between trained personnel and libraries. Figure 1 on page 5 
shows the relationship between thfi growth in publishing and the growth in 
the number of reviews of juvenile 'books in four iQajoj: reviewing me^ia^ 

Several recent investigations furnish evidence concerning the coverage 

' \ ' 

of reviewing media which evaluate ndw juvenile bpoks; Aaderson analyzed 
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FJJfeure 1. Juvenile Book Publishing and Reviews of Juvenile Books 
by Four Reviewing Media, 196©-1970^ 

^ — Publishing 

\\\\\ \ BOOKLIST / ' 
BULLETIN OF THE CENTER FOR CttJLREN ' 3 "BOOKS \ 

.\ HORN BOOK ^ " ' 

xxxxxxx SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL 
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Publishing in thousan4s, 

'^Sources for publishing and .book review information: American Library 
and Book Trade Annual : 196MNew York: R. R. Bowker, 1959), p. 56; 
Bowker Annual: 19^ (l961rr, P. 74;^ Bowker Annual: 1964 (1964) , p, 86; 
Bowker Annuals 1965 (1^65), pr^9; Bowker Annual: 1966 (1966), p. 116; 
Bowker Annual: 1967 ^(1867), p* 102; Bowker Annual of Library and Book 
Trade Information, 1968 (1968), pp, 38,54; Bowker Annual of Library and 
Book Trade Information, 1971 (1971), 4). 93; Publisher's Weekly , XCCVII 
(February 9, 1970), 38; Publisher's Weekly ^ XCCIX (February 8, 1971), p. 



F 



15 



32, 



reviews of juvenile books published in 1955, as annoxjuiced in Pjublisher 's |. 
Weekly . She found that one-fourth of the titles were not reviewed by any « , 
one of the following reviewing journals t the Booklist » Bulletin of the jCenter 
for Children's Book^ , the Horn Book , and School Library /foumal (then 



Junior Libraries) 



18 



Accardiii^ Ira-calculations reported by Lohrer,' tl^e Booklist reviewed 



33 per cent of the books '^published in 1960 j the Hom_Book reviewed 25 per 



cent of the books published in I960; the BuXlgtin/of the Center for Children's 

• ~" ■ . ^~r, " . - I ■ 

ooks reviewed less than 50 per cent of the annual list; an^ Jtmior Libraries 

~ • - , ■ ^ ' [~. 

Reviewed almost 90 per cent x>f the year's publications, A Check of the same 

. ■ ■ ^ , , • 19 ' ' 

reviewing media by Lohrer in 1964 revealed almost identical coverage. 

Galloway examined reviews in eight reviewing media of juvenile books , 



which were pu&lished in 1959. She found th^t 25 per cetit of the 



books were 



reviewed in none of the media while only fo)lirte^ titles were reviewed by 
20 

all eight media. 

in an analyi^is of the reviewing of children's books for a Universfity 



of Chicago Conference on Children's Literati 



ure, Zena Sutherland dompared 



the coverage by the Booklist, Bulletin of ^ 


he C^ter for Children 


's Books 


the Horn Book and School Libr'ary Journal of 
She reported that . School Library Journal re 


1 2,299 books reviewed 
Viewed 927 books, the 


in X965. 
Bulletin 







of the Children 's Book Center re.viewed 350 books, Booklist reviewed 139 books 
and Horn Book reviewed 85 books. Only ninetV-f our titles wer^ reviewed by 



all the media. 



21 



Subject coverage also appears uneven. Sutherland found only 28 non-^ 

• 22 
fiction titles in the group of 94 books reviewed by all four media. Boyd 

analyzed reviews of the juvenile non-fiction titles which were listed in 



16 



the Book Review Index , She foimd that 29.3 per cent of the 1965 publications 

s ~ ^ '. ^. "V 

had received no reviews. Five hundred and fourteen books had been r^view^d. 
Only 25.3 per cent of the books received more than four reviews; 40.5 pen 
cent of the books received fewer than tw6 reviews. The subject of a boo^ / 
appeared to influence reviewing coverage. Folklore was reviewed most/dften; 
religion and travefl were rev^^ed least often. A ijiontli's sample^ Of the re- 
views appeared to indicate that a larger percentage of fiction was reviewed, 

■ . : 23"^' • ■ 

id \5ras reviewed by more media, than were the non-fiction titles. . ' 

■ I . ■ ■ • • ■ , . / 

' . . ■ ■ • r f - 

In particular, the reviewing media ajipear unable to evaluate 'adequately 



the flood of sQience books which have been published during the last few years 
Christon examined the reviewing media for reviews of the 185 science books 
publishjed in 1968 that were listed ^r Publisher ^s Weekly as suitable for 
jiinior high school students. She found that thirty-six titles received no 



2- 



reviews. Science Books and th|e School Library Journal reviewed over 60 




per cent of the titles; BookllsC^ ^tncluded- j ust under 50 per cent of ttie titles; 

• ' \ \ 

and Horn Book , the Bulletin of the Center for Children's Books and Appra'lsal 

each reviewed less than 15 per cent of the total. Two titles were reviewed 

before publication; no title was reviewed by all six media* Twelve titles. 

^ere included in five of the. six reviewing media . The reviews of these twelve 

titles were analyzed for usefulness to personnel who ^elected books for school 

libraries . The investigator, found that subject specialists wrote the most 

\ % ^ 

critical reviews. Literary quality, scope, adequacy of subject cover^gfe, and 

• details of illustrations and bindings were usually included in mbst of the 

reviews, but special features, description of physical format, age and grade 

levels, comparisons with other books, and notes about reader interests were 

25 

less frequently included. 



A. 




In her study of the children^' s books reviewed in 1^65 .by • BptfKlist > 
Bulletin of^.N^he Center for Children*^ Books , Horn Book^ -^ria School Library 
Journal, Sutherland noted that only 4 P^^ cent^of the titles reviewed by all 
four media were science titles. None were in the physical sciences. 
Approximately 12 per cent of the science titles were reviewed by one, by 
twoj or by three of the media. . 

Boyd found iiy^her study of , books published in 1965 and included in 
Book Review Index that lejs than 25 per cent of the science books received 
two or fewer reviews and that 23 per cent received more than four revifews. 

She concluded th^t coverage of sclentje books was significantly more adequate^ 

' / * 27 i 

tfhan was the coverage for -all of the non-fiction. j 

, Several of the investigators questioned the ability ^f the reviews to 

evaluate literary quality and to designate features of the books about 

28 29 

which teachers and librarians need to know. ' 



Present i^viewing^^ ^^^Jices of the eight selected media, 
^ ^* as revealed in the ^analysis of 126 reviews of fourteen 

books, showed the ;Teviews to be/ inadequate in providing 
/ some of the kinds informatiori teachers and librarians 

need to select bodies for school aollections. In opposition 
to the stated poljLcy of several o1| the editors, many of the 
reviews failed to include information such as comparisons 
with other books by the same author br other books on the 
.same subject, reader interests to which a book would appeal, 
specific uses that might be made of a given 'book, and format 
features other than the illustrations .30 



. Approved Buying Lists 

Another medium used in the evaluation of books is the approved buying 
list. The state-approved buying lists were originated to guide principals, 
'teaichers , and untrained teacher- librarians in the selection of books for 

school librariesl. Principals and teachers were often unfamiliar with the 

* 1 . ■ 
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best known of^-ap^jroved selection ai^s, such as the Children's Catalog oe tl^e 
Graded List of Bgoke for dhlldreiy ^ sponsp«d by the American Library Associa- 
tlon. The buying lists, ccfhtaining books evaluated by trained librarians 
and subject specialists, were der^gned to protect school personnel from 
reliance on booM salesmen anfl publishers catalogs. The^^ists, issued by 
the state departments of edt|cation, served as guides fot ^purchases with 
state funds. 



Henne discussed state buying lists in her doctoral study, "Precondition- 
's^ • . 

al factors Affecting the Reading of Young People." She noted that, in 1945, 

twelve states still had buying lists which included books for elementary 

I 31 
school libraries and seven states liad separate lists for elementary schools. 



Although she admitted that the selection of books from reviewing media and 
) state buying lists, might dreate collections which were similar, she saw that 



The chances are 



much greater that more hairf^^ould result 



if no basic guides for book selection existed. With the 
^ vast quantity or. material published, with the large num- 
ber of medlocr^^l boolcs appearing daily, and with the lack 
V of opportunity (open for the average librarian or teacher 
to examine books belore purchasing them, some reliable 
guide to book selection becomes essential. The standard 
book selecfeLon/ aids and .bcrok lists and the st^te approved 
y book lists provide such guides. 32 

Henne concluded that "sjbme plan £or one general list to be adopted by all 

. • / ' / • 

states would seem wortljiy of /exploration so duplication of time and effort 



0)i ' / 33 
expended ii^ the constr'uction of state lists might be avoided." 

' / . / . 

Ten states presently issue lists', according to ^information contained 



34 



ill the third ^edition, of ^he^ School ij^ferary Supervisors Directory * 
states, use of a ll/st is not ymandatory but merely suggestive. Other states 



In some 



issue lists of titles app^ved for purchase by ESEA funds. Instead of lists 
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/ 



of titlesTy most states i^ue lists of approved selection media which may be 



tised as sources in selection. 



. Mi 



The transition fr/^m a list of book titles to -a list of selection sout'ces 

.,35 i 



is evident in a recen| "Directions for Ordering School Library Media, 
produced by the School Library Services Unit of the Georgia Stat;e Departiaenj^^ 
of Education, This l^chaol Llb^rary Ser'^ces Unit issues a book list tri-^ 



ennially,' with annu 
subjects prepared b; 



1 supplements. The state lists: bibliographies on special 

the School Library Services Vntj:^ national .lists, national 

reviewing media, anq professional journals are approved sources for orders- ^^1 

purchased with state! funds. Exhibits, composed x)f copies of the newest boojis 

included on the state lists, are available to local schools to aid in evalu4- | 

tion and selection of ^library books. Catalog cards also, may be ordered from 

a state unit . ■ ^ 

Two surveys, made in the 1950's of selection procedures for children's i 

36 37 

books, reported use.of local buying lists by large city school systems. * 

(? \ 

Data were obtained by Spain from public and school librarians about selection 
procedures. She found that 



...many supervisors of work with children in public libraries 
and some in schools issue lists of titles approved for pur- 
chase. Lists are based on the reviews and recommendations 
of staff book committees and in some systems become the^^ 
order form.^^^ 



Supervisors reported that they and librarians checje^ publishers' an- 




nouncements , book lists , and reviews in national ^^lection aids , as well as 
reviews appearing in professional literature. Titles were received auto- 
matically or were ordered from publishefrs £pr examination'* and review. In 

school systems, teachers, librarians, administrators, and subject supervisors 

V 39' 
cooperated in book selectiorl. . 
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Hodges repcrrted that^^scho^ library supervisors wejre attempting to 

improve book selection by (1) preparing local lists of books approved for 

40 

purchase, or (2) atr^ssing the importance of the professional aids. 

However, the supervisors reported two< to one that they 
approved lists of recommended current^bodks, sent from 
the central office as guides to schools wishing to buy 
new books not yet Included in the standard lists. 

Weaknesses of local buying lists . — Some librarians have questioned the \ise 

of local buying lists. They suggest that approved buying lists may lliqiiit 

. ' . ■ I- 

■ ' ' • ■ ' ■ ' ■ K ' 

the ability of librarians and teachers 'to select books to provide fa?:: the 

wide range of. abilities and interests of students. They ask If it is possible 

for a list to contai^n the appropriate books for the needs of the minority 

child in the inner city, the "average" reader in the suburbs, and the gifted 

^ 42 43 

student in a special education class for the physically handicapped. * 

Lists also ^may contain inadequate infornKa^ioii about titles .for selection 
purposes. Vann suggested that centralized processing centers might aid in 
selection by "issuing book buying lists, with sources of reviews and annota- 
tions, for further selective appraisal. "^^ Many approved buying lists, 
because of the factors of time and cost* contain only basic bibliographic 
informs^tion, symbols to designate age and reading levels, and items useful 

, A 

1 

in the data processing of orders. 

Another problem associated with buying lists is the amount of time in- 

40' 

volved in the compilation and physical preparation of the lists. Hensel 

and Veillette recommended a re-evaluation of the buying list 1^ their survey 

of library order procedures: ' *V •> 

A '^number o£ school systems prepare lists of books apptoved 
foi; purchase and place orders once or twice a year. By the 
time the lists are compiled and^ the orders placed, many of 

21 
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the b©^8 may be out of...at<Jck* or out of print. Since it 
is primOTily the schools that order once or twice* a year, 
the practice may stem from the fact that lists of approved ' , 
books must be compiled before orders can be placed •'^S 

Orders placed continuously throughout the year appear to be advantageous for 

both the jobber and centralized processing facilities. 

The evaluation process may be prolonged by administrative procedures: 

time for coramitt€^6 members to read and discuss books, time for hooks to be 

placed on ).ocai approved buy^ing lists, time for librarians and teachers in 

individual buildings to select and order books. Because of the slowness in 

obtaining new materials, the evaluafei<)n procedures for instructional materials 

of the Montgomery County, Matylgind, tiibllc School System were revised in ,1969 

« 

to improve the selection of library books. From 1962 until 1969, library 
books were added to a local buying lidt whenever they were approved by a 
combination of three reviews* At least one the favorable reviews had to f 
be J written by a professional staff member who^j^as^, competent in the subject 
content of the book. TheVother two reviews might come from professional 
journals or ^selection aids.\ 

\ 4 

Under the new regulations^, librarians and teachers in individual build-^*"^ 
ings assume more responsil^ility for evaluation. All titles which are favor- 
ably reviewed in standard selection media and. professional journals are 
automatically approved for purcl^ase. Copies of standard selection media af€ 
available in each school. Books which are not listed in the approve4i«jSelec- 
tion aidsAnay be requested for examination. If they have been ex^mned and 
approved by a librariajv^^'if'' a teacher in another local school/' th^^/a;:e listed 

in a file in the central Afle view .and Evaluation Section^.'''' Books ^ot approved 

/ 

by personnel in one school ma^ be re-evaluate^^By p^rSbnnel in another school. 

/ • • " / ' 46 

Lists of books approved for j'purchase aj?6' issued^^pdflodically . 



^^^^ 
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eding ^ect Ions , ~ 1 ; e . , 



School Libraries Accept Further Responsibilities 

"The prpbliems that have been discussed in the 'prece 

the shortage d£ adequately trained librarians, th^ growth In funds available 

for library materials, the Increase in the number of children *s books in 

print, and the apparent inability of reviewing media to evaluate books ade;^ ^ 

quately for school libraries — ^may soon be compounded as these libraries accept 

further responsibilities in the educational process; and in library services 

for children. ^ 

^ A greater emphasis on tinder's tandin^ b^sic concepts and the skills to use 

, them in future problem^solving situations has" created a need for more sourcie 

(, materials. The library, ^as a supplier of all forms of learning resources, 

may serve as a labotatojry. The Standards for School Media Programs describe 

Va service facility which provides : 

Consultant services to improve learning^, instruction, 
* and the use of media resources and facilities 

Instruction to improve learning through the use of printed 
apd audJ^o-visual resources . 

Information on new educational developments 

New materials created and produced to suit special needs 
of students and teachers 

Materials for class instruction and individual investiga- 
tion and explolration 

Efficient working areas for studeints, faculty, and media 
staff ' • * ' 

47 

Equipment to convey materials, to the student and teacher 

Media center teams will need to work closely with teachers. Frances 

J- 

Henn^ expressed the following opinion regarding the librarian's role in the 
school: 
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' We envision daily consultation with teachers, full-time^ 
media specialists on each teaching team, continuous^ re- 
presentation in curriculum planning and development, as ^ 
well as the important t^ork that goes on with the stvidents. ' 

At the 'same time that librarians are becoming more actively involved 

in the teaching process, teachers are learning to rely upon media centers 

for materials to improve their teaching, Jt is ptpper that they be actively 

involved in the selection of materials they will use. The results of a 

recent survey of existing examination centers ^indicate that: 85 per cent 

Supply advice on Items to Individual teachers /and librarians; 79 per cent 

condupt workshops to acqtiaint teachers and librarians with selection criteria 

new materials, and uses of media in teaching;. 78 per cent evaluate current 

materials and exhibit th4se materials for teachers and librarians to examine; 

"'t' ' • • 

49 

and 56 per cent conduct evaluation of older materials. 

Recommendations for improvements in examination centers includes the 
suggest ipn that more use be made of national reviewing media in the evalua- 
tion process^.*^^ Thirty-eight inte^rviews in centers revealed that only 30 
per cent of thetn maintained adequate evaluation files Phase II of the 
Examination Centers Project, to be published during, 19 72, will recommend 
guidelines for model centers to Ije established within school, public library, 
and college systems. 

Improved cooperation between school libraries in a region appears fea- 
sible. Henne envisions national and regional . bibliographic centers which 

53 

would assume responsibility for evaluation of materials. In addition, 

some librarians are now suggesting that school media centers, in the future, 

will accept a part or all of the responsibilities now assumed by the chil- 

54 55 

dren's departments of public libraries. * 
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Purpose and iProcedures of Study 

.• ■ • ■ - ■ ■ 

Because bf these growing probilems in book selection procedures iii 

elementary schools, it is tHe purpose of this study to. investigate selection 

» » * ■ _ ' • 

procedures ^nd collections in tyo Southwestern school districts. The investi- 
gation concerns six elementary schools in a district which has a local buying 
list and six elementary schools in a distipict which has no local buying^ list 
in order (1) to test the effect of one variable, the local buying list, 

upon the participation of personnel in the selection process and upon tlve 

• » . ■ ' ^ 

adequacy of the resulting collections, and (2) to answer, for the two s-chool 

districts, the following questions: 

♦ ■ «■ 

1, Do librarians responsible for book selection in in- 
dividual schodls know their school communities and 
curricula, involve teacher^ in the; selection process, 
and examine books — or do they re^y on starred items 
in reviewing journals, basic lists, and publishers 

catalogs? , ^ 

f 

2, Do faculty subject specialists and teachers aid in 
the evaluation of subject materials', read reviews, 
and examine books at publishers* centers and book- 
Stores? 

3, Are librarians knowledgeable about selection criteria? 

J 4. Are faculty members knowledgeable about selection 

criteria? ' 

5. Do local buying lists cause less participation by 
teachers in individual school selection? 

6. Do local buying lists slow the acqjuisition process ' 
because of the time for books to be evaluated and 
added to lists? 

it 

7. Tfl there a s^ignificant difference between the collections 
selected independently by librarians and teachers, and 
those selected from local buying lists? 

8. Is it possible for varying' abilities and interests o5, 
students to be met from these centralized liists 
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(especially the needs of j{he .disadvantaged for easy* 
^.'^ reading and enrichment materials)? 

In deference to^administrators * requests, the district! and the* twelve/ 
elemental:]^ schools are designated by numerals.. , District I has no annual 
buying list nor exhibit* Librarians, aided by teachers, compile book orders 
from suggestions in reviewing media and professional journals, £rom"titles 
seen at professional e:Khibits and books tor^, and from examination cppies • 
All elementa^ schools have fxill-time librarians, certified by the state. 

District\II maintains an exhibit, composed 6f -most of the books listed 

^ ■ \ ■ ' /■ ■ • 

in the annual buying li^t, which is open to teachers and librarians for 
approxi]cflately a\ month prior to compilation of the annual book orders* A. 



certified "librarian is assigned full-time to each elementary, school with an 
enrollment of 1000 or more students, 'fiach. of the s±3t scThdols visited in 
this system has a full-time librarian. 

The six schools whiqh were visited 'in each city weife chosen frdm among 
the public elementary SQho^ls with full-time, certified librarians, who /had / 
been in thdir, positions for the school year of 1967-68.' From these, a random 
sample of two schools were selected^ from each of thre^'.strata'! low, average, 
and Ihigh socio-ecortoml'c levels. ' . . ^ 

Hypothesis and Dat^ collection 

Data Were collected >y the investi^atfir to teat the following major 
hypothesis: 

.As selection procedures for elementary sfchool libraries 
; become less centralized and standardized, 'the quality of 
collections improve because schoql librarians and teachers 
are more actively involved in selection • 

In order to liiriit* data collectipji, books in as/tronomy and earth science 
i .• ■ • ; ' 
for fourth grade students were chosen as the focus of the study. 
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First, spqio-econptoic data and^school histories were collected through 

taped interv^evf ..with school principals and librarians in all twelve Schools* 

.Theijt, rveaSing scores , from either 'the California Achievement. T60ts or 
^ . "■ ' ''^ • • ' r ' " 

the, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were taken from administrative ^edord?^ f br ^ 

Students in the third grade during the s^ool'year^ 1^*68-69., It, ^^^^ assumed 

that the 'test scores of all students -^9 determine^^^March, » 1969 woiild 

Approximate theit reading abilities when they entered* th€ fourth gra^e in 

September^ 1949. Reading specialists agree thdt scores ori generalized . teats . 



do not hecessarl^ly refleqt the correct rea^ijcfe abilities o£»studeriti«,' 

■■ . : / • ^ . .. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

especielJLy students who are frpm the 'Ip6j6r soicio-economic level. Hpwever, 

t^Tji third grade scdtes were the only,, available bases Igx dpcumetiting the 

range and average reading abilities of the students. Scor^es f ron^^ the test 

( \ * 

" * ' « 55 

"batferies selected have high correlations and may be vsed for comparisons,, 

• . ''^ ' . . 

Within each of the- twelve' sphqp Is , fourth grade science tea'chers and ^. 
librarians werd interviewed conbemi*ng selection pdllcieS, procedures, bib- 
liographic aids, and criteria. Subject consultants and supervisory library 
personnel who parfcicipated in evaluation and selection also were interviewed.^ 
^After'the taped interviews were completed, additional data were obtpined 
through forms distributed to all selection persormel^. .Librarians, fotjirth 
grade teachers, subject consultants, and supervisory library personnel wer6 
requested to rank selection aids, Sleleictfon criteria^., and. selection activittfe 
in order of usefulness ^nd ijnportatiee. • * 

^ - ' * 

\-\ As a'mea^u^e of quality, a list of 265 books in astronomy and earth 
Sciende (Dewey Decimal Classification divisions 520 and 550) were checked 
dgairist holdings of the twelve libraries. The list wag comppsed 6f all 
entries in the Children ' s Catalog , 1966 edition, and its gnnual supplements 



.* s. 



O 



for 1967, 1968, and 1969; Phase I books of the :pieiAentary School Library 

* " ' 58 ^ 

Collection^ 1968 edition and' its supplen^ent ; , and titles included in . * 

• ■ " • . 59 ' ."-^ 

Books for Elementary Schobl Libraries , 

Collections and titles of books on order during the. school year of 
1968-tl969 ^also were compared with science textbook and curriculum bulletin 
bibliographies • While collections wejre expected to vary according to read- 
ing abilities and subject interests of students , it was also expected that 
all collections should include, as a minimum, those titles /listed as corollary 
reading in the science textbooks and curriculum bulletins. • — s 

j\ll earth and space science titles hield in the Dewey Decimal Cia^slfi- 
cation Divisions 520 and 550, with the exception of a few titles which were 
excluded, were assigned reading levels. Ranges in reading level, means and 
standard deviations were compared between collections and school reading 
te§t scores. Cross-analyses were made within each school system and between 
school systems by socio-economic strata. * , " 

The following data were used to provide additional ind^c^^e fot the ade- 
quacy of the collections: (1) use by librarians ari'd teachers of public 
library facilities, (2) involvement of pefsoriiiel in curticulum development, 
and (3) participation of librarians in servici^ activities. Titles held in 
libraries which wfere not on the "quality" checklist were examined for reading 
level and subject relevance. 

Finally, acquisition records were analyzed for the 'previous five years ,^ " 
1964 tq, 1969, to determine this length of time^ elapsing between the date each 
order was placed and the dates the titles in the order were ready for "circu- 
lation. Personnel in centralized processing facilities were Interviewed con- 
cerning acquisition procedures. Librarians were queried about the lapse of 
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time between the ordering and the circulation 
o^the collections were examined. 



of books. Publishing dates 



Statistical Analysis of Data ^ 

Appropriate statistical tests were applied to the data to determine 
if there are significant differences between selection activities, aware- . 
ness of selection criteria, and use of selection aids of (a)v librarians 
and teachers who use a loe^ buying list and (b) those who select indepen- 
dently. Comparisons also were made. between (1) collections and student 
reading score(f,f (2) collections and textbook^rfilated titles, (3) collections 
and a list of 265 books complJLed from three basic selection aids , (4) recency 
of collet:tions , (5) time eTapsing between jplacement of orders and circulation 
of new liooks. . < 

Organization of Report 

^Following a short discussion of the assumptions aiijd limits of the study- 
and a summary of this chap ter--a review of research especially relevant to : 
the topic of seleption' procedures is presented in Chapter 11. Then, a ' 
detailed outline of procedures used itl t^e investigation is included in 
Chapter III/ In Chapter IV, pertinent data are reported about the two school 
systems, the twelve elementary schools, and the cbmmunitiss they serve. 
Chapters V and VI contain analyses of the da|:a, A final summary, 
conclusions^ arid suggestions of topics for further research appear in Chapter 
VII. 
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* Assinaptlons and Limits of Study 

For purposes of clarification, a statement of assumptions and limits 
for the study appears to be in order. (Definitions are included in Chapter 
III,) This investigator has chosen to use the ti^rms I'school library" and 
"schpol librarian" rather than "media center" and "media specialist" Because 
personnel are designated as school librarians • and th^ collections of materials 
sr© hi)used in school libraries in the two school syst\ms . Services, media 

iiicluded in collections, and phii osophies of individual librarians ranged 

■. ■ ' ■ • ' ' - ' 

along a lengthy continuum. We^library included sculpture in its multi-media 
collection. Students used this library a^ a learning laboratery; teams were 
previewing filmstrips, tapes and single-concept films for classroom reports 
at carrels and small tables while another class with its teacher was browsing 
among the shelves. Iti another library, the librarian had spent the last 
fourteen years carefully building a collection for" the specific' abilitJ^es 
and interests of her lower middle-class students. Thus, she nurtured the 

... ,.„. . .„ ™ 



,1 



which provided individual attention tq reading problems. 

No materials were produced within any of the twelve libraries. Space, 

staff, and equipment varied. In all other respects, they met the basic 

60 

principles established in recent standards for media centers. 

Non-book media were not included within the limits of this study. 
(However, it is hoped that .the results of this study may be useful in Estab- 
lishing optimum selection procedures for. bpth book and non-book media. I) Why 
were they not included? First of all, ki^s and Volume of media other than 
books varied throughout the schools. Some librarians were responsible for 
equipment; others were not. Too, reviewing aids for non-book media, are few 
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and new-^''' One system supervisor has been Director of Instructional Materials 
Services for sevetal years; the library supervisor of the other school district 
assumed management resporlsibilities for all materials and Services as recently- 
as the Slimmer of 1970. Lastly, non-book media are processed and cataloged in 
District 11 by an agency that functions independently of the book processing 
and cataloging agency. 

Asgumptions 

.. In 1935, James Wellard wrote the following passage in his doctoral thesis, 
"Bases for a Theory of Book Sjelection": 

« 

If we summarize the administrative problem confirdnting 
the book selector as primarily a sociological: one of 
community analysis, the procedure will consJutt of taking 
a valid sample of the general reading population. . .and 
classifying readers according" to homogeneous groups. 
This classification will take into accoi^t such-^aits as "^V 
sex, age, occupation, education and an^ others which have, 
been shown to correlate^ significantly /with actual reading. 
Then an analyals of the groupg.1 formal activities, of 
their ..social nee^s, and their reading interests will suggest 
certain requirements and deficiencies, some of which will be 
within the library to fulfill. ^2 

One of the basic assumptions underlying this study is that students In the 

• " /' ' ' , ■ ' . . 

Lwelve elementary schools have varying reading abilities, socio-economic back- 
grounds, an^ interests which should ba! reflected in collections appropriate 

. ■ * . ^ , 

for thes^ abilities and interests ^ „ : 

A second assumption is ttiat selection procedures, personnel involved in * 
selection, and bibliographic aids used in selection affect t;^e resulting col- 
lections . Results of two previous studies concerning book selection for 
college libraries appear to support such an assumption. 

The first study was perJEormed by Danton in the 'thirties. He studied 
selection proceduj/es, perapnnel, and use of bibliographic aids in twenty-four 

'i ^ - ■ 



colleges, drawn, from a sample of eighty-six institutions with libraries ha;ying 

■•''/■ , , '63 

fewer than 50,000 volumes • A List of Books for College Libraries was used 

' - . . . ' .» ■ . . ,. 

as a scale to rank the -libraries • Eleven of the libraries with the highest 

ranking were compared with thirteen libraries having the lowest ranking. i 
Results showed, /for the higher ranking libraries, (1) better educated librarians 
and college faculty, (2) more time and time more frequently spent in selection 
by both librarian and faculty members, (3) greater involvement and responsi- 
bility in selection by both the librarian and individual faculty members, 
(4) more co-operation of faculty within departments for selection, (5) greater 

use of more^ book selection tools , and (6) less reliance upon library coiranittees 

64 

to seliect in all subject areas. 




Evatis collected cl^^ia on book selectors and on circulation figure^ for 
recent English-lgp^^ge^JtJ^les-'^^ American universities. His data showed 

significant difference among circulation of titles selected 
(2) faculty member s . .a nd (3) blanket order procedures. 

•ional data suppor];^i^Hly 'hypothesis that librarians were more successful 

--^ ■ ^ - ■ ■ ■ 

than were faculty members because librarians had more contact 

with students. He suggested that the greater contact of librarians with the 

65 

entire student body made them more aware of student needs and interests. 

A third assuInp^ton underlying this analysis of selection procedures is 
that district or regional centers, regardless of the size of collections or 
of the number of services, are unable to substitute for the activities of a 
trained' librarian in an individual school." The pivotal role of the librarian 
in successful selection for college libraries has been identified in the 
studies mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. Perhaps the greatest problem 
associated with elementary school libraries has been the lack of centralized 

^ ' • y . 
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facilities andllbrarlans to organize collections and services. Gaver's study 

entitled Effectiveness of Centralized Library Service ±yi Elementary Schools y/^ 

provides' data concerning the relationship between types of service orgai>fza- • 

tion and sever'al variables in five elementary schools in NeW JeraiBy and one 

school in Pennsylvania. Two o^the schools had paganized li)>ifaries witl^ 

llbrarlails, two schools had centralized collecifions Im&^o librarian, and* 

two schools had onJy^ clearly in favor 

of the organized school library wfiferirsuch/f actors were considered as* (1) quan-^ 

tity and quality of materials, (2) accessibility of resources and services, 

(3) library-related activities and, to a lesser degree, in -(4) student mastery 

of library skills, and -(5) amount j6£ student reading. Sixth-grade sjtudents 

were used to test the latter twp hypotheses as well .as to determine measures 

of quality of 'reading, reading achievement, and reading purposes and interests . 

No evidence was found to s;apport the clear superiority of the organized 

school library for the last three hypotheses* Scores of the Iowa Testa of 

Basic Skills tended ^ show higher educational gains, between* grades four 

and six, for studetits who had access to a school library than for students - 

/ 6g 
in the schools ierved by centralized collections and classroom libraries. 

) ■■ . ' ■ " 
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Th^ process ot bdok selection in elementary schools is ^besat by problems : 
incr^^ses^in the ntjmber of libraries and, funds, and a -shortage pf trained 
l^^arians-. National reviewing media appear inadequate to evaluate the 
/ 35,000 children's books that are in print today. Local buying lists— which 
might serve as* substitutes for national reviewing media — often are expensfVe 
to produce and may hamper adequate and quick selection for the various 
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abilities, needs, and Interests of children. These problems may be Increased 
If school libraries acc4pt larger roles- in the educational process and In 



'services to children^ 



/ 



The prest^nt study Is designed to test the hypothesis that teachers and 
librarians, who have fteedom\to select from a wide range of bibliographies, 
exhibits, and professional journals are more actively Involved In building 
adequate collections for their particular school's needs than are personnel 
who are ^fmlted to selection from a local buying list. 
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CHAPTER TI , . 
/ REVIEW OF RE^^iy^SEARCH 

The following review of related research contains the* results of fivfe 
recent doctoral studies. Two of the investigations iitontribute data concern- 
ing selec'tion personnel and procedui^es for elementary school libraries, A 
third ?study reports the results &f ^^a comparison of national selection aids, 
and a local buying list prepared for the Detroit Public Library. The last^ 

two studied^wfe^e d/signed prittnarily to investigate the adequacy c^f .science ' 

- ' • * 

collec^ona in Michigan high' school libraries. Other pertinent research 

-* . - ^ . ■ 

finings which deal with only .one aspect di the present topic--the adequacy 

I* •■ ' " , ^ , ' . . 

of selection ^ids for current books, selectio^x' criteria, ariti processes or - 

personnel irivcK^ved*' in select ion--we'^^ In Chapter J or Will be in-^- ' 

eluded in later*, .chapters whenever, they are aj^propriate. . 

. ; .. . X . . , - ; . 

, ^ Book Selection in California Elementary Schools 

McCartney surjjeyed 'the elementary schools in California "to investigate 
compare and evaluate selection procedures for instructional materials."^ 
She collected data'in 1959 from 'administrators of ,248 ctty school districts 

and fifty counties with a three-part questionnaire: (1) a checklist to 

* - ■ ■ 

determine current selection practices,' (2). a weighted instrument to secure 
evaluations of selection processes, and <3) an open-ended form to enable 
respondents to include cSmments. Data were obtained about the aelection of 
supplementary textbookg, library books, and non- book media » Only- the / 
results dealing with library books are included here. 
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Responses to, guestians were divided into five categories >y size of the 

.schpol districts: fifty-four county offices which served districts with nof 
more than 900 each in enrollment; 'IQp' districts- with enrollments of 900- to 
4,999} t^iirty-three districts with ^nxollment between 5^,000 and 9,999; twenty 
districts with enrollment between 10,000 and 29*,000; and five districts with 

: jenrpllmedt of more than 30,000 students each. 

In a. majority of districts, the procedure employed for the evaluation 

,and selection of library books was thd committee. The percentage of respon- 
sibild^ty apsuped by committees -varied, fiiypm 106 per cent in the five districts 

•with an ei#ollmerit of more than 50,000 to ondy 25 p^r cent in the districts 
that were served through county offic:itsB# ' ^ * 

: T^^ of a ^ ' - 

district. The committee was more likely to be composed of administrative / 
and supervisory personnel in the^ larger districts. In the medium-sized^ and 
smaller districts^jp:ommittee membership might be eithet appointive or Volunteer 

and was more likely to include individual teachern iind\ librarians than irr 

4 ' " 

the large districts. 



books were read be 



The groiip qf largest districts reported that' all books were read befor.e 

purchase. 'j(Jie^^^^r districts were more likely to usd reviewing media — 

either alone in selection or to compare with local evaluations • The larger 

'districts usually had written book selection policies and organized programs 

^ 5 

for the training of selection personnel. 

McCartney listed six selection aids in her questionnaire: Children's , 
Catalog and a Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades^ were the two titles 
checked most often by respondents from all the districts.^ A table., in 
Appendix A, contains data about selection aij^s and selection personnel from 
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the Md:artney study and; from a study done in Pefinsylyania by Sheriff, (The 

Sheriff study is described on the following pages • ) ^ _ 

Coramertts from the "oplnionnaire" and"* the bpen-ended section of the 

questionnaire indicated the following weateesses in selection practices: . 

1. At least 70 per cent of the districts lacked Xibrariians 
i^ith the minimum library science training required to 
receive certification in California, ^ 

,2. Regardless of the size of the district, administrators 
emphasized the need to increase the involvement ^ssQ^l in- 
dividual teachers--those w^ho use library resourc^S-^in 
the evaluation and selection of materials, 

3, Personnel fi;om the large districts reported that selection 
. pifocedures were time-consuming. Only 40 per centj of the 
^ , respondents from the largest districts Indicated jthat . 
library books were frequently selected With a minimum 
of time and effort,^ 1 

4*, '' Except for the fivia largest districts, few administrators 
reported th%t written selection policies were available. 

Book Selection in Pennsylvania Elementary School 
Sheriff also used a questionnaire to survey sixty Pennsyllvania school 
districts in 1965 about selection practices for elementary scliools. He 
analyzed data to t^st four hypotheses built upon the assumption that 
quality of library book selection improves with th^ij presence of a 
centralized libtary and a librar.ian. 

The 'state director of school libraries and the directors of the school 
libraries of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh assisted Sheriff in developing a 
Weighted section ^of the questionnaire to use in ranking schools^ accorj 
to the number of selection aids that they used. Five categories of 
selection aids were , established: , ^ 
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Inferior 

Only PUBLISHER'S CATALOGS and current magazines 
Insufficient 

One basic list and one qr more periodicals evaluating 
current output ' 

Adequate , ' 

CHILDREN'S CATALOGS ; (sic) 

BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FpR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL 



Goocl 



CHILDREN'S CATALOG 

BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 

BOOKLIST ANfi SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS \BULLETlN 

SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL 

THE PAPERBACK Gdl^S TO SCHOOL . ' 

THE AAAS SCIENCE BOOK LIST FOR CHILDREN " 



Superior 



CHILDREN'S CATALOG 

BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
""^^x SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL 

THE PAPERBACK GOES TO SCHOOL ^ 
THE AAAS SCIENCE BOOK LIST FOR CHILDREN 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS TO ENRICH THE SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE 

ELEMENTARY GRADES 
HORN BOOK 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREK ^ 
Evaluative reviews In subject area ^professional magazines 

To test the reliability of the questionnaire., the Investigator conducted 
Interviews In sixteen districts. He found 89.84 per cent agreement between 
the questionnaires from those districts and the Interviews.''"^ 

Only 8.77 per cent of the school districts were ranked "superior" accordb^ 
Ing to the number of selection aids tKey used; slightly over 10 per cent of 
the districts wefe^arik^^'good" and nearly 30 per^cent of the districts were 
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More than one-half of the fifty-seven districts reported 



rankeii "adequate/" 

the jurs^f only one basic list and one or more periodicals-feo-evjaittate ne^^ ' 

. < ■ ■ * . 11 . 

bpoka. They wete ranked "insufficient" in the use of selection aids; A 

^hi-square test, significant at. the .01 level, supported the hypothesis thato 

the quality of library book selection ranks higher, in schools|with central 

iked libraries than in schools which have oiily classroom libraries, 

The'seeond hypothesis of the^>W^y--that the quality of took sel^tion, 

^s .Measured by the ranking of selection aids, is higher in schoo;^^ 

employ full-time Ubrarians--was supported by a chi-sqifare^st at the ^OOlT 

level.''*'' Forty-eight per cent of the distjcicts report^Kl^hat they employed 



'full-time certificated librarian or an endorse^librarian," 



14 



The third hypothesis was not supported^ evidence". No significant 
difference was found between 'the selection aids used in districts that 



employed librarians to serve part-time in' individual schools and those that 
did not employ librarians ..^^ 

The fourth hypoth^is, namely, that the amount of the library budget 
did not correlat^^th nor have\n effect on quality of selection, as 
measured by ^^he number of selection aids that were used, was not supported by 
the>e5Jldence. Using a t-test. Sheriff found that a significant difference, 
at the ..005 level , existed between the library budgets of the districts 
rated "adequate" and those rated "insufficient." (See table in Appendix 
A for data concerning aids, personnel, and evaluation methods.) 

Use of a Local Buying List for Detroit Public Library 
The third stury, reported by Shearer, was concerned with public library 
book selection processes.'''^ He compared the titles on the Detroit Public 
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Ijlbrary Home Reading List with the young adult and adult sections of the Book- 



list' and. tthe Btilletln of the Virginia Kirki 
of identical titles on each list* Shearer, 



Service to determine the numbisr • 
like McCartney , fomd the litera- 



ture cpncernld wlth'book selectlon>prdcpsse9* "predominantly unlnlormed, un- 



systematic and unsatisfactory, especially if it is meant to help librarians 

decide what method of selecting libi^ry materials would work bes^t ivT a known * 

18 ■ ' 

. library envirottpent." ^ ^ ^ . 

■ ■■ V' - - ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' / ' ■ ■ " ^ 

^ To test his. asstimptions^ortcerning' the metjiod .of selectidn-^-^the usd pf 

an expensive, local list versus the us^ df ijiational reviewin&^media-'-Shearer 

' ■ ■ ■• "'i • ' ' ' " . ' " ^ ' ■ 

**^1tiypothesi2ted that a local book selection process could no longer be said to 

be effective in terms of the l?ooks selected unless thp contents of the locally 

produced list differed sut?staritially (by 15 per cent or more) from the 

■ •, • 19 • ' 
published lists* - 

The investigator reached several conclusions af ter 4xis study of the 
^964 Home Reading Lists- and comt)arable issues of the Booklist ^d the Bulletin 
•pf the Virginia Kirkus Service. 

The Detroit Home Reading List is expensive ^to produce. Sheajper estima\ted 

that the 1964 list cost more than forty thousand dollars v/ tIiIs estimate in- 

eluded the salaries of the librarianguwha served on evaluation cc^mittees 

and of book selection department personnel as well as of those specialists 

in young adult, fiction, the "Browsing Library," and technology and science 

collections, who contributed their suggestions, additional twenty^ thousand 

dollars of hidden cos't9~the Estimated time libr.arians spent reviewing books 

20 

at night or on weekends — should be included in the total costs. 

Not only did Shearer find the local lis^ expensive to produce; he also 
questioned if it were feasible to have nine or ten librarians involved in ^ 
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the evaluation of every title that. appeared on ^ the List . He asked if/select- 

" ' ■ ' - "" . /. 

tion in each branch library or department might not be cheaper anja save 

■ " ■ . ' <* • 

tinie, in comparison to a "centralized list." 

The investigator' reported considerable duplication i;a titles appearing 
in the Home Reading - Lis t > Bobkli s t and the Bulletin pf the Virginia Kirkus 
Service. ^ 'Booklist recommended 46 per cent of the titles that also were recom- 
mended in the Home Reading List duicing Janual^ and February, 1964. ' If light 
fiction— -mysteries, science fictioa ^d^es tern t'i ties — were excluded, Book- 
list recommended 68 per cetft of ther new 'fiction titles tlj^at were included orr^ 
the Detroll: list. A similar>^ercen^ge,/64 per cent, was foundjbjatt/een 
titles in Booklist and th^ titles purchased for at leas tj^one Detroit branch 
"collection. / - . ^ Ji<^ * * 

The kir^iis Balletin listed 752 titles during the months of July, August . 
and, September , 1964. Of these titles , 45 per cent were included in both 
fiookl^^ and at least one Detroit branch collection. Approximately 58 per 
cevjd pf the' titles included, in the Kirkus gullet in were also included in 
Booklist and approximately 65 per cent were iiscluded in a branch collection. 

The greatest similarity between the Kirkus Bulletin and Booklist was ' 
found in non-fiction, while the greatest difference was found in light 
fiction. Twenty-five per cent of the titles on the Home Reading List ac- 
counted for over one-half of the copies purchased for the Detroit collections, 
Booklist included 56 per cent and the Kirkus Bulletin included 68 per cent 
of the non-technical titles that were purchsed. Approximately 79 per cent 

wete in one of the selection media; 45 per cent were in both selection media 

21 • 

'and the Home Reading List . 
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Although there was duplicatioffof titles in the Home Reading List , the 
Booklist arid the Bulletin of tlie Virginia Kirkus Service , Shearer found that 
the titles on the local differed by, more than 15 per c^nt from : those 

on national lists. TKerdfore, he accepted his hypothesis— that a meal list 
was useful to meet the needs of a particular city- and a p^ticular public 
library systjain/ He suggested researd^^^ the costs of local lists versus 
individi^ branch selection and proposed that a system combining bath pu^ 
li^Hed reviewing media and examination of new books received from publisher^ 
might provide a lesl^' expensive method of selection than the use of a local 



i,ist. 
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'. ^Science Collections in Michigan High Schools . 

». ^^^^^^"^""'^ ■ ^\ ', ' " f ^ 

-Jones and Schmitz investigated science collections in fifty-four* 

« 23 24 

Michigan hi|S school libraries during the school years, 1960-62, 

Their studies Were based upon an '^assumption* that quantity and quality of 

a collection can be measured in terms of numbers of titles per pupil, 

jeecenqy of copyright date, and numbers of titles appearing on a master 

■ ' ' '■ ' 

checklist, as well as 4ihat adequacy of the collection can be evaluated in 

25 

terms of the opinions of librarians and teachers." Since the results of 

both studies were similar in form, they are shown in a table in Appendix A. 

Schools were divided into six grdups,yby grades and by enrollment. Data 

were collected through the process of checking a' master list of titles, com- 

«* 

posed from national selection aids, against the schools* collections; ques- 

■■ 1 • •' 

tionnaires. were completed by librarians and science teachers. Lists of the 

more frequently h6ld titles were compiled in the three subject areas { bio* 

logical sciences, physical sciences, and mathematical sciences. 
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At least three areas of the studies appear applicable to <the present 
research'. These are adequacy of collections, aids used in selection, and 

^ deacher-lltrarlan communication; Collections were^^ generally, ^Inadequate 
jkien compared with titles In selection aids, both In recency and number\.^ 
Ci>ll6ctlohi3 varied widely in the titles that were held. Larger schools had 
a ^'reader coverage of subject areas, but smaller schools had mbre volumes 
per student. Librarians appeared to recognize the ^eakneas^s of their 
collections; they rated them muclv lower than did the teachers, 

Librarians preferred ''standa;rd selection aids; Teachers yelled primarily 
upon textbook bi^liogtaphies , -publishers * exhibits, other teachers* tecom- 
mendations, and professional education and subject periodicals for their 

^ selection of books. Slightly over one-halT c^f the teachers saw themselves 
as holding considetable responsibility for selection. The rest of the teache 
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expressed the opinion that they had little or no ^responsibility for selection^ 

There appeared to be a need for improved communication between teachers 
and librarians. Approximately one-half of the teachers failed to inform 
librarl^n^ about curriculum changes. The average number of teachers who indi* 
cated that they ^uggeste^^^ooks for f>urchase ranged from 60 to 75 per cent. 

- Stmmiary of Related Research 
When the %lve studies are compared, ac^pattem of problems, inadequacies, 
and unknowns emerges. Statistical tests were applied to results in only one 
of ^he studies. The four studies built on questionnaires listed selection" 
aids or processes to be checked if used; at least two of the studle^^ those 
of Jones and Schmitz, j^emed to show a discrepancy between aids used and 
aids "checked as used.'%v ^ . ' 
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•In elementary schools, a shortage of trained librarians hampered selec- 
tion. Budgets were inadequate. Librarians and teachers appeared to lack 
sufficient comnunication ^bout selection aids, bookiES and curricula, yet 
modem educational methods demand more participation by teachers in the 
selection process. 

McCartney, in the California school^, and Shearer i Un the Detroit 
Public Library, fotmd local evaluation committees to be expensive, time- 
consuming, jand possibly a barrier to the most effective select^-op process, 
which hopefully involves those who use materials (teachers and branch 
librarilans) . 

In short, ^research studies tend to show^that (1) use of a wide range • 
of selection aids Is limited,* (2)- the|fi-is inadequate involvement of 

teachers in seJLectdon processes, and (3) a better procedure for selection 

< . - . - 

needs to be constructed. , ' ^ 
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CHAPTER III \ '' ' V 

, * ' • PROCEDURES OF INVESTIGATldN* V. 

The previous chapters have introduced the problems which currently ^^beset 
•book selection practices for elementary school libraries, have stated the ^ '^.^ 
scope of the present study, i.e., an investigation of book selection activitlejs 
and' collections in elemeiitary school libraries in two large Southwestern school 

systems, and have reviewed, relevant research studies. This chapter will in- 

• . ■ ' ^ 

elude a discussion of (1) the sub-hypotheeies to test the major hypothesis, 
(2) definitions to be "used in the study, (3) the selection of school districts 

: / ^ 

and schools within the districts to be studied, (4) Instruments constructed 
to collect data, (5) procedures iised in data collection, and (6) methods of * 

i 

analysis, 

Sub-Hypotheses Used to lest Ma^^or Hypothesis ^ 
^ .The case studies of selection procedures in the two sphool districts 
were designed to test, by the use bf six sub-hypotheses, the major hypothesis 
that 

as selection procedures for elementary school libraries 
become less centralized and standardized, the quality of 
collections improve because school librarians and teachers 
''are more activ^y Involved in selection. 

. As explained in Chapter I, in the section concerning assumptions, th^ 

major hypothesis was based upon the assumptions that students' reading abilities, 

socio--ecbnomlc backgrounds , and interests vary from school to^ school within 

school systems; that adequate library collections should reflect these needs 

and interest]^ and that selection protfedures^, personnel involved in selection, 

S2 



and blhlibgrapbic ai<3|S iised' in, select! affect resulting collections. 

Three sub-hypotheses wfire^ designed to be tested ia the a:?'ipas of selec- 

tion^riteria/ use Of se^ejction aids, and selection procedures i 

1* JLibrarlans and teachers t^o select independently are 
more aware. of selection criteria for science books than 
V are those personnel wbo use a local buying list* 

'i.* Librarians 'and teachers who select independently consult 
more ^selection aids than do those personnel who use a 
■ local buying list. • ' " 

3. Librarians and teachers^ who select independently perform 
mote selection activities than do those personnel who use 
•^a locals buying list, - 

. ' . V ' ' '' ■ . • 

- ■ ■ . . . ' !) 

Three sub^-hypotheses were designed to be tested in the afrea of science 

book collections : ^ ■ 

» ' . . " - «i 

1, Eliementary school libraries with selection by teachers 
and librarians who. do not use a\ local buying list have' 
better collections in astroriomy arid earth science, when ' 
. measured againpt a. list of books from standard selection 
aids, than do %ftose elementary school libraries for which 
books are selected from' local buying lists, 

1. Astronomy ^nd earth science collections selected by librarians 
^ arid teachers who /do not use a local buying list will differ 

more to reflect the currlcular interests and reading abil- 
. ities of their own students than will collections selected 
by librarians and teachers who use a local buying list. 

3* Elementary school library collections, with books selected 
by teachers and librarians who do not use a local buying 
^ list, will contain more rpcenfily published books and they 

will be available for cl^rculation earlier than in those 
libraries where books are cho^^en from ai local buying list* 

There w^re several reasons for selecting books in astronomy and earth 

science for study. Science, and these two disciplines in particular, were 

chosen , for study because of (1) the wealth of mg'^erial being published about 

the subjects, (2) the importance of correct concepts and information in both 

areas, (3) the rapidity at* which material might become outdated, and (4) the 

similarity of subject coverage by textbooks in science for both cities. 
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^ Arid, there were as obvious reasons for selecting the fourth grade as the ^ 
focus of the study. Fourth grade textbooks in both school systems included 
units on the^'imivferse and the earth. In addition, a library collection for 

\ ■ ' . -CP 

an "average" fourth ,^rade class probably woul3 include bpoks for reading 

, r • » - , ^ ■ ,• 

levels from kindergarten through grade 6ight. Tp have chosen a-4nore advanced 
grade would have made necessary d*^|nuch wider ,,range of selection bibliographies., 

- Definitions Used in the Study 
The following terms need to be defined for use during this 6tudy: . . \ ♦ 

1. selection process - The cycle of events occuring from the time A need or ' 
interes/t arises foi* a particular eubject or t;ype (poetry, family story, . 

; bibliography) of book, until that book is ^available for clrcijlation in a 

library, \ ' ^ • ' ^ * 

2. trade books - "Books not used primarily fqr direct instructional purposfes,- 
but for enlightenment, infonnatiorj, pleasure,* etci ; in ather words^, books 
published for sale ^to the general "public through the tirade. "•'•. • 

3. ^ ^astronomy books ylitlfe^ dealltig wij:h tjhe^ sci^nc^ ,Qt the universe, including • * 

the earth as a plane^^'; bf tlmi^; of/the calendat and the; seasons;. and of 
naviga£ion. , * " • T 

4. earth science books ~ Titles dealing with' the study of the darth: g^ology.^ 
oceanography, meteorolo^ and weather, *rockd ahd minerals, dnd ecology* ^ " 

5. school system or district r Administrative orgttnization of all public 
schools supported by and within a legally constituted municipality • 

• ■ , . • ' '\' . ' ^ - . 

6« l3C^ool - An: indivfdual school district unit^ i.e., elementary school, ^ 

middle school^ junior high* school, or high school. ' ^ 

* <• 

7. librarian - A member of the profeisftdnal school staff, certified by^ the 
state as a "librarian," i.e., one who holds at, least a bachelor's degree 
and eighteen hours of library science courses, and who is* in cliarge of 
one school library pn a full-time basis. 

8. science* teacher - A member of the professional schdol staff who^ is respon- 
sible for the instruction of ap least one section of fourth grade science. 

9. special selector - Any* one of the school staff involved in the selection 
process of books for elementary school 'libraries other. than ^ school 
librarian or science teacher. Includes both library and science consultants. 
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10. selection <:rlterla - Standard® fox judgment' of the quality or usefulness 
of books to be added to elementary school libraries. 

11. selection aid -^x Bibliographies , journals containing evaluative book rer 
' views or annotations, and lists used in deciding titles to *be added to 

elementary school library, collections. 

12. selection, activity - Any of various measures taken in the process to 
choose books for elementary school libraries, e.g., meeting with a 
committee tp review new books, using selection ajds^ visiting local 
bookstores to examine new books, etc. 

Selection of Schools to Be Studied \ 
Since the idea for the investigation grew out of talks by two library 
supervisors -from large. Southwestern school di^trljsts , -it Was a logical second - 
atep^ to request permission to visit schools in these two cities. The original 
pito was to locate 'tWQ^ smaller school districts in which the study "could be 
replicated. - Ui\fortunately , no smaller district employing full-time certified 
librarians in elementary school;3, using ^the system-wiUe'^iuyitig list could be' 
found in the Southwest • ^ \, „ ^ ^ . 

, First, a form was 'devise'd to obtain district data. This district .data 
form, a copy of which is in. Appendix B, sought basic information such as the 
name of the school district and the elementary \library^^6feisvdki^s coordinator 
or supervisor , the number of certified full-time elementary school librarians, 
and per pupil book budget for the school year, 1968-69. Additional inprma- 
tion was requested about science textbooks and fdurth grade science jSTeachers , 
the p-rocedure for selectibn of science bopks for ^elementary 'school IH)raries, 
the frequency of book orders and processing routines . Data obtained from * ' 
this instrument is given in. Chapter IV. 

jAfter a decision was made' to Study schools from^two large sclioql districts 
in the Southwest > the individual" schoold within each^ district had to be chosen.' 
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In School District I,, out of a total of. 120 elementary school^' librarians , 
10.0 were"*"certified by the statie'. To be certified as librarians by the state 
education agency, employees ffliist have completed eighteen hours of library 
science courses from an accredited college or xaniversity and have received 
a bachelor's degree^ Eighty-five of the^se certified librarians^ were working 
itr the same school during tii^^wo years prior to the study and would remain 
as librarians in their respective schools for the "fall semester , 1969, when 

the data were to be collected, 

' - ' ' ■ (.>. ■■ 

■ ' % ■ 

A city map of school district boundaries was superimposed upon a 1960 

MP * 

U.S. Census tract map to divide the schools into three types: 

li Low socio-economic level (schools eligible for Title! funds)^ 



2. Average socio-ecoijomic. l.evel (Not eljj^gible for Title I funds 
-$6,999 median income) 

:• ■ " . . ■ . ' ■ \ ■ ■ ' v> . ■ 

3. High socio-economic level ($7,000 and above median income) 

Of these eighty-five ^schools, the School Library Consultant suggested 

thirtyyseven schools in which the librarian and princi^pal would be especially 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

cooperative. From these thirty-seven schools, arranged ^^phabetically by 

name within the three socio-economic levels, six schools were selected by 

use of a table of random numbers, two at each level to be involved in the 

study. 

. Within School District II, which requires that elementary schoc 
librai^ians and teachers selett library books, to be purchased with system 
funds, from a system-wide approved buying list, forty-four elementary ischools 
had full-time, certified librarians (only schools with 1000 or more students 
have full-time librarians).* ijhe ol^her 129 elementary schools had^certif ied 
librarians who served moxe than ong school.^ Twenty-one schools had librarians 
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• who were full-^time intone school, were certified, and had been employed In 
their positions the previoul^ two years* These twenty^one schools were 
divided Into three socio-economic levels, grouped acQprding to the 196Q U.S. 
Census of median family income j and six schools* were chosen for study by 

- ■■ ^ . ■ ; o ^ ; ----- _ ' ^ ■. s ' 

use of a table "^^bf randdm nmbers . Aa^ in Sclraai- District 1,7 the lowest 
socio-^ecbriomic level 8 cliools were selected ffpm among the Title I schools. 
Six jschobls, two aj: each level, were chosen t() be investigated during the 
Fall of 1969. ! ' y 
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Iftstrijiments Gdnstructed to Collect Dai:a / 
^To test the six sub-hypotheses, several, instruments we^js designed to 
collect^ata. These instruments are discussed^n., the following pagep and 
copies af\^rms are included in Appendix B. | 

Structured In t^^iew^^chedulc^v ^^ ^ V 

An instrument^ Sche^ule^ A, W3S deve^^ to be used in structured 



interviews with principals of ^the twelve schools. This instrument was de- 
signed' to collect school^Mslrory and current dat^as well as information 
about f ourth ^grade students, the school library, public librage^Xacilltie^,'^ 
and community demographic information. \^ ^ ^ , 

Three additional structured interyiew^chedules were developed for use 
during t^ed interviews with (1)^ indi^td^ lib^ajrlans , (^) fourth 

grade science teachers, and (3) special selectors. | 

Schedule B, Lae instrument to be completed during the inte^iew wit;h 
each librarian, was more detailed than the other forms./ First,/ it was 
desigfiedrlio collect data about the librarian: number of college hours in 



library science and^^ience, years of service as an elementary 
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school 




librarian, and years of service in her present assignment. Second, it explored 

' • . V ■ ^ 

the areas of book selection policy, involvement of the librarian in curricu- 

. ■ ■ ' ■ f. . . ' ■ .. • 

• • ■ - . . V » ' .. . ♦ ' ■ 

lum revision and unit planning,* and actual routines for^ the selection of 

» . ' ' . .' „ • - ■ . - . -. #. 

science books for the library. The third area of the schedule Was -conce^med 

with selection aids and criteria used by the librarian to select science 

books. Acquisition procedures were explored in the fourth section, and a 

final Section contained a checklist of activities in which the librarian 

might have, participated during the previous school year. 

Schedule C, prepared for use with all fourth grade science teachers, 

included a section about the teacher: educational data^ length of service as * 

ah elementary teacher, and^ prei^ent school assignment. A second area contained 

questions about science curriculum units, reading and subject needs and 

interests of students, and participation of the school librarian in curricu- 

lum and unit planning. The third section explored the teacher's role irf the 

selection of science books for the school library, including the titles of 

selection aids and selection crj,terla used, and asked for suggestions to 

• Improve the selection process. A final question Inquired about the teacher's 

use of the public library for science books. 

Schedule D was prepared for use with special selectbrs---all those persons. 

Other than school librarians or science teachers, ^ho participated in the 

selection of science books for elementary school libraries. This schedule ^ 

contained two divisions; (1) questions concerning, educational and previous 

library or teachinig experience, and (2) questions about selection activities, 

use of selection aids, and selection criteria for\sclence books. 
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Questionnaire Checklist - 

. . A questionnaire In the form of a checklist. Schedule E, was -Resigned to 

be completed by all librarians,- fourth grade sclenqe teaxihers, and special 
• ■ ' ■ ■ • • • ' • ' ' ^ " . , 

selectors who were Interviewed. This schedule Included four divisions t 

educational and position information; a checklist df^riteria for evalusftlng 

science books to be ranked in import aiicej-^arxheckiist of basic and currei^tife> 



Selection aids^to^be ranked by frequency of 



use; and ^_^^eckiHgJt:--o€' selection 



activitiefi to be ranked in order of usefulness In the selection process.. An 

open-ended question gave respondents an opportunity to/ list activities not 

' . ' .'■ ■ r ■ • - ' . . . ■ 

included on the checklist. 

Items tp be included in Schedule B and in the list of activities per- 

formed by librarians (included in the librarians' structured interview sched- 

ule) were drawn from se^ii^eral sources. The nineteen items in the checklist 

* ■ ■ 

'•^criteria for evaluating library science books" were compiled primarily from' 

' 5-21 ' ^ ' 

seventeen sources . 

These items, arranged randomly, were: 

1. Reputation of publisher 

2. Opaqueness of paper 

3.i Logical organization of concepts 

4 . Binding ^ r 

5. ' Recency of information 

6. Safe experiments and actjp^ties 

\ 7. Authority of editor or ^^on&ultant 

8. Use in curriculum 

,9. Informative illustrations which amplify text 

Id. Clear, simple writing 

11. Specific references in text to illustrations * 

12. Subject background of author 

13. Page layout 

* 14. Index and table of contents 

15. Accurate factual information 

16. Glossary, pronunciation key, and bibliography of further 
readings are included 

17. Size of type 
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18. Reviews in selection aids 
.19. Text and illustrations on same reading level 

Questionnaire respondents were requested to rank the criteria into ' 

three divlsi^Jns: • 

1. those items considered most important 

. ' ... ' • 

2. those items considered second in importance 

3. those items considered least important in evaluating 
science books for library collections • 

A list of selection aids comprised the Second section of the question- 

naire. The list was divided into tWo parts: (1) books and pamphlets , and 

(2) periodicals. Twenty-four titles were included in Part I. They ar^: 

^ AAAS Science Book List -for Children . 1963 

ALA. - Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades . 1960 

ACEI. Bibliography of Books for Children . , 1965 

Bowker. Best Books for Children , annual 

Bowker. Grp.wing Up With Books 

Bowker. Growing Up With Paperbacks 

Bowker. Growing Up With Science Books 

Books for Children, 1960-65 and supplements (Booklist ) 

Gavetg. Elementary School Library Collection, Phases 1-2-3 . 

First, Second, Third and Fourth editions and supplements.' 

Good Books for Children, 1950-65 (University of Chicago Center 
for Children's Books) 

Haman and Eakin. Library Materials for Elementary Science . 1964 

Hodges, Elizabeth D. ed. Books for Elementary School Libraries . 
1969 (Replaces ALA Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades .) 

Junior High School Library Catalog . 1965 and supplements 

Klrkus Service 
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Mallinson and Malllnson. A Bibliography of Refetence Books for 
Eletnentary Science , 1962 

NCTE. Adventuring With Books « 1966 

NCTE. Your Reading; A Book lAM for Junior High Schools . 1966 \ 

■ ■ ■ • 

Orslni, Lillian, "Sugge^ed List of Reference Tools for Children 
in Grades 1-8 R^i, VII, No. 2 (Winter, 1967) ipp* 79-81. 



Sgache, George. Good RegLdiiig For Poor R^dets . 1968 

U.S. Library of Congress. Children's Books . 1964- annual 

It. S. National Aeronautics and Space Administration. Aerospace 
Blblipgraphy . 1968 ^ * ^ 

U.S. Office of EcononHc Opportunity. We Read . 1966 

Winters, Antcn. ^ Science Books for Fun. 1966 

» ^ ' ~ ~ 

Under Part II, -twenty-twbNstitles of periodicals that contain reviews of 
recently published science books for children were, listed: 
Appraisal; Children^ a Science Books 
Book World 

Booklist and Subscription, Bookd Bulletin ^ 
Bulletin 'of the Center for Children's Becks 




Childhood Education 
Elementary English 
Elementary Science 
Grade Teacher 
orn Book Magazine 
Instructor 
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Natural History 



. Times Book JRfeview 



School Library Journal 
School. Science and Mathematics 
Stelence and Children 
Science Books (AAAS); 
Science News . 
Scientific American 
Sky and Telescope 
. Top of the News 

Young Reader ^ Review 
Respondents wete asked to check each selection as: 
1* ' Those cons±aered basic 

2. Those ^iways used 

3. Tiiose used at least once this year 

4. ' Thpse never used. 
The list of selection aids was ^compll^d from several 

updated by the Investigator: e.^. , Books for.Elemertt 
was published early In 1969. ^ . .^^^ 

Two hypothetical titles were Inclyd^ to check t;h| accuracy of the 




selectors* rating of selectloiv<S3Lds . Winters* 



ice Bopkg for Fun and 



Elementary Science are H6n -existent titles # 

The final section of the que8tlon^l3pe llstedytwelve selection activities 

1. Examining Books on Exhibit 

2. Reviewing publishers* advance^^ples for subject committees 
of teachers" and llbrarisi 

3. Attending and TJatMnCcIpa^i^ In 'evaluation ideetlngs 
with public llbrari^^ns In the community 

{^'■■, 4 .. Reading reviews pJ^ new book^ J^n_library^ selection aids and 
selecting boOKB^irxjHje-iTr^^ec 
5. Meeting with other teachers and/oif' librarians In your 

biilldlng to choose books from several new titles evaluated 
by other teachers or librarians 
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. 6. Checkin.g textbook bibllogifaph|es against library holdings 

7. CHiecking publia|iers' (^rftalogs for new books and against 
library holdings y 

8. Examining publishers* eadiibits 
. 9. Visititig loqal bookstores , ^ 
10, Checking a system-widjB approved list 

11; Checking bibliog^ai^les ppa|>ared by subject .consultants 
?aiii^t libraj_ 

iQJtal pyl^ii%c/Li^ to examine books 

Ces were based upon items included in several 

ipted fojxtis^^lth the selection of science books. 

jpondentgf were^^s^fj^ td rank the activities as: 

1. Those most uiseful. 

*2. Those found useful. 

3i Tho^ used at least once during the past year. 





4^Those never used. 



School Librarians* Activities Checklist -^^r^ 

The activities checklist included in the school librarians' sttuctured 

contained fifteen ' items . These items were based upon activitj.es 
27 

;gested by Gaver, upon activities performed by the investigator as a 

school litirArian, and upon suggested activities in a text for elementary school 

28 ' 
librarians. Librarians were asked to check the activities in which they 

had^participated during the school year: 
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1. ' Serve oh science curriculum committees 
2.. Observe science classes 

3. Help teachers plan units in science 

4. Prepare bib3|^ographies of science books for teachers 

5. Prepare bibliographies of science books for students 

6. Select scienofe books from* the publib library for use in 
science classes 

7. 'Maintain file of community resouri:es and people in areas of 

the sciences 

8. Have displays of class science projects in the. IjLbrary 

9. Organize and house audio-visual science materials in library, 
including realia 



10. Present bpok talks about new science books to studjBnts 

11/ Serve on teams teaching' science , ^ 

12. Prepare exhibits of newscii^nce books in library 

/ 13. Prepare exh;lbits of ne^ science books in classrooins 

14. '{Jse science books in teaching use of the card catalog', 
information file, etc. - . 

15. Read aloud to students e!xcerpts from new science books • 

Checklist of Titles - • * • • 

The, final form constructed for use in data collection was a list of 265 
books (261 titles) in the aptronomy and earth sciences (Dewey Decimal Clas$i- 
fication divifei'ons 520-529, 549 > and 550-559) , composed o'f entr^.es in the \ 
Children's Catalog , 1966 edition and its annual supplements for 1967, 1968, 
and 1969; Phase I books, of the Elementary School Library Collection , 1968 
edition and its supplement; and titles included in Books for Elementary 
School Libraries . It was tjiought that, as a minimum core collection, these 
books should be included in elementary school library collections. A table 
±ti Appendix B lists the titles, and shows in which aids they were included. 

Twenty-seven of the titles were listed in both the Children's Catalog 
deries and the Elementary School Library Collection ♦ Seven titles- were 
listed in both Caver's and Hodge's works, and thirty-three titles were'in- 
eluded in both the Children's Catalog series and Books for Elementary School 
Libraries . There were twenty-nine titles included in all three selection 
aids. They are listed xln Table 1. In all, 37 per cent of the ^261 titles 
were listed in more than one of the three aids. 

Ninety-two titles were in the subject areas given the Dewey Decimal . 
Classification numbers 520-529b (astronomy), and 169 titles were classified/^ 
either in the numbers 549^ or the 550 's (earth sciences). 
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Procedures Used in 0ata Collection 
** • . 

In the spring of 1969, t<;elvte schools, §ix from each of the two systems, 

were selectjsd for study. The names of these schools were submitted for 

clearance to the school system library supervisors and, in one system, the 

sdiools to be visited were notified by the library supervisor. 

Then, In September, 1969, the investigator visited each school, talked 
with principals, .and made appointments to vis it^ the schools for interviews. 
During October, Noverftber^ and December, 1969, and January, 1970, twenty- 
eight days were spent by. the investigator in the two cities — two ot three 
days in e^ach of the twelve schools, ' ^ '. - . 

Principals were interviewed in each achool. Interviews with librarians , 

were tape--recorded and the Checklist was Compared against the holdings and 

.11 ^ ^ 

the current orders of the twelve school^. In addition, all titles classified 

in the 520 's- or the 550 's were listed, so that the total holdings of the 

libraries in astronomy and earth sciences were' available for future ahalysfs. 

Acquisition records — from ^helf-lists, acquisition books, and shipping invoices 

• ■ / / . . • ' ' ^ " 

— for the preceding five years were also recorded. 

Thirteen science teachers were interviewed in District I; thrity-thre6 

teachers were interviewed in District II, ^The discrepancy' ii;i numbers was 

caused by variations in the responsibility for fourtH grade science; in some 

schools all sections were taught by one teacher, while in other schools a 

section of science was taught by each homeroom teacher or another teacher.) 

" Two science teachers in District I were not interviewed. One had only 

been/ in the position for three days^and was on a temporary assignment; and 

/ ■ ' ( 

a second teacher ,^, who taught only one section of science in addition to 
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physical education classes, did not wish to be Interviewed, * In District II, 
one teacher refused to be Inter viewed ' * 

Questionnaire forms were distributed to librarians and teachers when 

* * 

their Interviews were completed. Two questionnaires were not returned from 
District I teachers, and three questlonnalr^es were not returned from District 
II terichfers. Ninety-four per cent of the teachers were interviewed and 86 

per cent of the questionnaires were completed and returned, ' 

• ♦ ■ ' * ' « 

After th|i Interviews were completed in the schools, the science con- 
sultants and system supervisory library personnel ifere interviewed and com*^ 
pleted questionnaires. Personnel involved in centralized processing were 
Interviewed, and systeA acquisition rp^utines were observed. 

Results of reading* tests , either the California Achievement Tests or* 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills , taken in the spring of 1969 by .students who . 
would be in the fourth grade in the fjpill, were acquired from adminlstratlv^^ 
records. Public library statistics--nvanber of juvenile science books in 
branch collections, and distances pf branches from each of the twelve schools- 
were requested and obfealne;! from the public library systems of the two. cities. 

' ' 

\ . Tradebook titles in science * textbooks and science curriculum bulletin 
bibliographies for the fourth grade in the two school systems were listed 
for comparison with existing collections.. , / 

Finally,, all titles of trade books, either on the Checklllst or owned 
by any of the twelve libraries and classified in the 520's, 549 and the 550's, 

were assigned reading levels (545 titles in all). All titles were cHecked 

/ 32 
in Bpok Review Digest and .reviews from /book revi;diwlng media* were noted. 

The symbols of 2 (Primary), 4 (Intermediate) or 6 (Advanced) were assigned 

to eachr pltle, based on reviews. l!he symbol "2" designated books that cbuld 



be read easily children teading on second grade level. The symbol "4" 

' . • - ■ " , .* .. ■ ' 

designated books, that could be rfeiad easily by dhildren treading on fourth' 

grade level, ,The dynibol ''6'' design^^ed bookis that, could be' read easily by 

^ '■ ' . • ■ 

chiMren r6adln^*oh sixth grade level; ' * 
• ' 0 Methodg ofr Analysis 



B^i&ically, two, types .""of analyses were attempted. . First, because the 

•cas6 study method was used, inKrblvlng bnly twelve schools in two 'districts, . , 

" V ' • ^ . , ' " ■ , " ■ ■ ■ ' . - ■ 

no highly significant statistical results Were expected. Therefore, after 

i\y& data 4)?:esentrat^on,foi? each of the six sub-hypotheses, a discussion of 

the trends shown in. the datdl'and of the relationships of these trends fs 

■ given. Se<!dttd,^*ftiut test statistics ,. in ^ addition to tables, graphs, and 

lists, are used, to display tfi^^data variations, at pre-determlned slgnifi- / 

cance levels. Tiaese -ires ts^^ with formull or references to more dj^tailed / 

explanatioris , are pres^ticd in the following paragraphs. 

Before any tests were computed, data concerning the books in the 'astronomy 

and eat.th science collections o^ the twelve schools, as w^il as the titles 

prepared for the checklist, were put onto punched cards for computer manipu- 

lat^ion:. Information obtain^- from the structured interviews pertaining • to 

selection criteria and s&i^ctiA'^ ajl^ds, in addition to the data acquired about 

selection activities fmjd Ithr^yLatlB^ Activities from the questionnaires, ^. 

were also go4^ Qilita |(unpiie^car/is . ■ ^ / 

Then, al^ books, yeith^r la the eollectlpns or on the checK;List, w^re . 

litfted on a c^inputer printout , aijiranged. by author. Next, they we^e resorted, 

an^ listed by individual/school. On each of the printouts, either by 

iy{div±dual sc1hofal>.-<3^on the combined list, the following data were given 
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ach title: ^last name of author, shprt title, year af publication, , 



number of schools owning t^e title, Dewey Decimai claissif ication number, 
read^lig level, and number of checklist aids listing the title. 

Statistlcai tests were applied to the data concerning the selection 

■ • >! / • " , ■ 

cfitieria^ selection aidq, and sele:tion activities, Pirst, the various 

••(.■■' ' 

datsf were ranked by district. Hien, for each group .of data, the correlation 

.' :. i ' ■ ■ 

bet:\j^een jt:"he series of ranks was computed using Spearman *s rank order co|- 



i 1 33 
efficient formula. 



r = 1 
s 



N(N^-i): 



Next, whenever necessary or Appropriate, data from these rankings were 
used in t tests to test the hypothesis thal^a significant correlation, at 
the 5 per cent level> did exist between the districts. The formula 



t = r 



was used. 



the third statistical test to be used was a t test on difference of 
ineans, at the 5 per cent level, to test the hypothesis that the means of the 
two distri)cts were equal .^gainst tSe alternate hypothesis that the mean of 



fiistrict I was significaiitly greater than the mean of District 11. 
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Tiie investigator also computed this test to determine differences on 

in the two districts, 
data concerning the collections. First, 



the timelsjmn^-^ia^ activities 
JJe^fe>, tes ts were compute4 on 4she- 
analysis of variance was computed on t^ie data concerning date of i<ubll^5!^ion, 



teading. Ifevel of titles in the collections, arid titles in the (^llections on 

36 ■ ■ t ■ 

tfe^^uBjLity Checklist. The signirficance level for^^e^e tes/s was set at 

5 per ciferit. The two factors computed were diistrict [and economic levels. 

The Speai?&an rank order. cofrelatioTj between Jme re.^^ levels of the 

books atnd the reading scores of the fourth' gxja^e students was computed for 

all twelve schools, .for the two districts. A t statistic was used to compute, 

at the 5 per cent level, a test of the significance; df the cjDrrelatioh be-. 

tveen books and s tudent reading abilities . 



^ Finally, tests •concerning the significance of the dif feirence of 



means 



for the two groups 'of schools \ere computed pn th"e time Elapsing from date 
of o;:ders i^itil the, bgoks were available for tijrculation in ithe libraries, 

■■A ' ^'^ ■ ^ i • o . 

and th.e puWLication^ dates of a sample of books in the 1968-69 orders from 
the schools. « 



Summary 

This Study reports an investigatiori of selection procedures and an ' 

analysis of book collections in the subji^ct areas of astronomy and earth 

♦ 

science in twelve elementary school libraries. Six schools were from District 
I in which selection of books was by teachers and librarians from library 
selection aids, professional education journals, and publishers* exhibits 
^and catal(5g6.* In District IJ, f-earher g librarians were asked to select 
books for the "annual order from a local buying^list and accompanying exhibit,^ 



^1 



which was on display at the district administration building for a month 
each yegr, ^ 



Six' measures were designed to test the hypothesis that better library 

collections- are built by teachei^^ and librarians who have freedom to select 

'4 - . ' • . . ' 

from a wide range of bibliographies, exhibits, and professional journals , 
than by pelcsonnel who are limited to. sielection from a locaHHiying list, 
because the former are more involved in the selection process. ' ^ 

Dafc^ were collected^t^y two methods » First, taped interviews and 
questionnaires were used to compile^ data concerning selection criteria, selec 
tion aids, and selection activttleg of the sixty-five school personnel con- 

cernea~ld:1:h selection in the twelve schools. ' » 

. . »" -o. * 

Next, additional data were compiled concerning the quality and recency 
• ■ ' ■ ■ . 1, 

of the astronomy and earth science collecitions in the tyelve schpols. Check- 
lists consisting of (1) 265 booka recommended in three st^darcL^e lection 
aids and (2) titles included in science curriculum textbooks and guides 
were used in the measures of the collections. . * 

Finally, these data were analyzed and conclusions were advanced. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CITIES, COMMUNITIES, -MD SCHOOLS 

t 

One of the basic assumptions underlying this study is that students 
living iti different cities and attending different schools in a city will 
vary in their reading abilities, needs, and interests. To substantiate this 
assuiiption and as a„ basis for study of library collections, this chapter 
will include descriptions of (1) the two cities in which are located the 
schools used in this study, (2) the organizational pattern for elementary 
school libraries within these school systems, (3) the science curriculum for . 
the elementary schools studied, (4) the communities which surroimd the twelve 
schools investigated, and (5) the schools themselves. Analyses* of selection 
procedures ano^ibrary collections are presented in the subsequent chapters. 

Cities, and school districts, are identified by Roman numerals. City I 
has no local buying list; City II uses a local buying list for selection o^ 
books for elementary school libraries. Schools within the two cities are 
identified by Arabic numerals 1 through 12. Schools numbered 1 through 6 
are from City I; schools numbered 7 through 12 are from City II. 

The Cities 

City I 

Founded in 1841 in the he^rt of a rich agricultural section, this city 

of nearly, one million inhabitants has served as a trading center and a cotton 

. ( 

market for the surrounding area. As it has grown, its base for wealth has ^ 
become diversified: oil fields located to its east in the 1930's, an aviation 
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Industry during World War II," and a growing electronics Indtistry in the years 

/ 

following the waij have added impetus to an economy which also includes^ the 
financial center of tTie Southwest and a growing general manufacturing complex. 

The city serves as the cultural and educational center for its geographic 
area, with nearly, a score of universities, a growing junior college system, 
and ntimerous cultural organizations within a forty-miief radius . Patronage 
of the fine arts is respected. Its public library syste^ijcbntdins over ^ne 
million volumes. 

The population of the city has become increasingly cosmopolitan duting 
the years Jsinc^ World War II. Industry, education, and a mild climate jhave 

' ■ • ... ' ■•■ 

attracted people from over the world. Approximately one-fourth of the popu- 

i 

lation of the city is Negro. Most of the minority members of the comm|inity, 
Negro and Mexican American, live an the outskirts of the compact- downtown 
area in the decaying sections, that were the homes of the wealthier citizens 
in the early part of the century. Mushrooming "bedroom communities" and 
the outlying additions of the city house the mor^ affluent population. 

City II 

In the midst of a great oilfield, this city probably has the greatest 
concentration of petro-chemical and metal industries in the nation. It grew 
rapidly after 1914 when a ship canal was built to connect it with the ocean. 
Today, it ranks as one of the largest ports in the United States. It is a 
major medical center and a trading center for the agricultural, cattle, and 
timber producers who surround it. Its cutrent population of over one million 
residents makes it the largest city in the state. 

Like City I, it is a leading educational and cultural center for its 
geographic area with at least seven, senior colleges within its boundaries. 
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Its position as a major seaport and trading center has also brought many 
people^ from other parts, of the nation and world to it. Approximately 
one-fourth p*f its population is Negro. They live in sections adjacent to 
the downtown area^ and in an area in the far south of the city. The more 
affluent of the population live in hew suburbs and high-income independent 
communities. * 

District Organizational Patterns for Elementary Scj^06l Libraties^ 

District I • ' . 

The organization for 'elementary school libraries in District I is not 
highly structured'. The 'present Director of Instructional Materials assumed 
the position of Consultant for Library^ Services in tfie early 1950*s. Previous 
assignments h^d included positions on the District professional staff as a 
teacher, an elementary school librarian, and as the first Library Consultant 
fqr the' state education agency. As it had been a district policy since the 

1930's to hire librarians for elementary schools as well as for "jiinior and 

' ' ' • 

senior high scJiools , there wef e both personnel designated as librarians and 

cent.f allied collections in' elementary schoo^Ls when the- first Consultant in 

/ , ' ^ ' . ^^ir 

Lli^rary Services assumed her position. She consplidatfed library book qr^eif^^ 

selected collections for the numerous new schools, and offered advi^fe. to 

n^w and experienced librarians in the systep through curriculum guides, 

consultation, and group meetings. 

I ■ ♦ * 

The position of librarian in many elementarjr schools in this. District 

often included the assignment of teaching duties and Homeroom responsibilities 

Because of a fixed schedule of cl^s^s, only the higher grades were given* 

weekly assignments for the library. Teachers of lowep^rades usually took 

■ "^8 



collections of books ta their •'classrooms, The trend toward a- media center 

cdncept, instead of a teacher-librarian philosophy, is evident in the estab- 

* ft | » 

lishm^nt of "primary libraries" in several scjhools. These libraries, staffed 

with full-tiwe librarians,, serve primary gr^ade stu^etits and teachers. 

Audio-visual services and materials for the District were in a'^'feompleteJLy, 
separate, department until" the sturaner of 1970, when all instructional materials* 
/services ^ere united under the former Consultant for Library Services. 

No centralized processing or , cataloging had been performed for the^*^ 
District's libraries until 1965, At that time, a centet v?as establishecj,^ 
under the supervision of the Consultant for Library' Services, ^''td list and 
partially process materials purchased with federal funds under Titles I. and 
II of thfe Elementary ^afi&d^^^^ndary Education Act of '19^65 <^and ^o process; in 
summMs, cctpB<-llbR|?ty collections of books for new schools^. 

ntary y^chool libraries are more closely supervised in Distric 
liftrict y. Thi^ is due, possibly, to the fact that the early libraries 
als and" patent organizations , did not receive distritt aid for 
s until 1949 and not until 'I960 were there central ^collections in all 




elerilentary schools. In 1969, only forty-four of the 173 elementary school 
libraries had full-time librarians; ninety .librarians served 173 schools, 
Of, these, f if teen ^were schools receiving Title I funds, where the librarian's 
salary was paid with federal JEunds. " " , » 

On the central*^ staff, howeyer, there were fpur full-time professional 
personnel, backed by nearly a dozen* clerks , who^ devoted, all or part of their 
time 4:0 elementary school libraries. The Director' of Instructional Materials 
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Services, responsible for both print and non*^jprint servipe^in th/e Di^st??lct ,* • 
served cfrom 1937 until 1949 as a part-tiipe jtmior tfi^h* school librar;{:an and 
*also as the adiainistrator of tlxe Distiflct's junior high libraries: • compiling 
bQok orders, formulating policies, etc.^ In 1949 her duties were enlarged, . 
She^assuraed the" position' of Supervisor of School Libraries, a post created 
to devfelop a program at the elementary level as well as -to supervise; and n 
coor4indte all library services. - • i 

* • ' ^ .> 

. In 1961, library services aftd auiio^viaual* sefvices were" combined' into 

it. ' ... . .. 

a singlB. Department of Instructional Materials Services, and the present 

director moved into the administrative^ popition/from her supervisory capacity. 

At that time, two additional staff toembers were adde^: a Supervisor of 

Library Se;t^ices,' and an Assistant Director of Audio-Visual 'Education. ^ 
• • ' * • • ft ' _ % , 

The fourtjh. member of^the professional staff has*>tl^e titl^ of Litjtarian 

pjf the Elementary Library Processing Cehter. She is responsible^.(l) ipr i;he 

.preparatiort or the -system's annual buying li^t and^i^^tfiibit , including .evalu- 

^tiOn by libra^ri'^^ and -teachers of '.the titles 'included on the list; (2) for 

«the''piacing of brders and the complete processing off libraty books purdhased 

with district funds; and, (3J. Mij the catalogiitg of library books'^ .purchased 

' with individual schppl if unds>.^=^ Her position grew out of the creation in"' ^"^^^ 

thfe^^late 'thirties of two center^ to serve, as storage and dissftnjihatian * ' * 

% .. * » ^ •» ' ... 

points for tsupple^mentary readers and reference textbopks for elementary schools; 

In'th'e early , 'fifties , one bf the centets b6gan to serve as a pfocessin«g . \ 

/ ■ \ , • ^ * ' ■ ' . 

center for elementary school library' books , arid, in 1961, jthe namfe of t^he ^**- / 
center changed to- conform to the expanded duties.. The otnex center, no 

— • ; . . ^ ' ' . ' . . » 

Idnger needed fo st^org and disseminate supplementary bobka", was clbsed.*' 

80 • ' 
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• f 

* Fourth Grade Science Currlcultgn * - 

i> ^ ■ . ' • 

TKe organization for tlie teaching of fourth grade science, in contrast 
• ■ • 

to the library programs, was similar in the two districts • Both systems had 

a^ consultant or supervisor for elementary sdhool^ science who participated 

in the ^preparation of currictilum guides and resource units, who aided instru<^- 

^tora in preparation for the teaching of science, andvwho were active in the ^ 

' • ' . •» ■ ♦ . •. • 

selection of science books for elementary school libraries. / 

Under Tittle III of the Elenjentary and Secondary Education Act, District 

II establistied a science '^education resources center. In . the elementary divi- 

sion of the center,* staff persdiln^l ■ prepared te*aching units on embryolog^^, 

oce^jaograi^hy, space,, computer science, and micro|5ioldgy. v Irv'^seryice ptpgrams; 

designed to Improve science teaching in the. elementary schools for theee and / 

other units were coifdiipted during, summer^s and on weekends. In some instances^ 

bibliographies of ^media were available for loan from the^ center. Several of 

. the fqutth g^ade teachers interviewed in the schools had attended in-service 

works*hops at thie training facility. • ^ , , 

Basic textbook series for grade *^f our also were similar in the two 

districts. 'vBoth series Intjo^uced conce^ts^ applied the scientific me tho4,t x 

by including experiments , projects , and c^ueptions; ancU contained id^ntifica- 

tlon and pronunciation or;scientif ic terms. o 

* * . " \ - / * 

District I used Harper ^s Today ts Basic Science series as bas^l textbooks 
for kindergarten through 'grade eight. The textbook for grade four,- The 




Scientist and His Method , Introduced the concepts inherent in the hypothesi 
— t-;— ^ \ ^ — \ ^ ^ - . ^ ' 

through exercises,, ' Annotated bibliographies were given ,at the end of j^its 
for student^s- who wished to read, further on a subjects ,The, entire ^^eries was 
built around nine uAits; '^air, weather^ aviation*; time, spap^ earth-; matter^ 

..2 ' V ; . ^ . 



energy, life. 

ERjc ' ■■' . ■■ ■ ■• , . ■■' -r ' •' ^' 



District 'II used the Liaidlaw Science Series as basal textbooks for^ grades 

one through six* The series was planned to introduce basid* science concepts 

. . . <b 

3 ' ■ - ' ' ■ ' 

in a "cyclical, or open ggpiraL approach/-' Each textbook included mits built 
around t^he fdllowing topics: living things/ the earth., the universe, . matter 

attd^jinfergy, and the htiman body. In Science 4 > the skill of.. making inferences 
was** stresse^ in all the units, 

■ . • . ■ - o : •• V ■ ' 

Chapters concerning health, i.e., the body — its anatomy, phypiology,. 
and carQ?— were Included in the science textbooks \and in the classroom units* 



0 . 



iJhfese unit^' and the" time allotted to them were usuafeLv jLncluded in any dis- 
ycussion of science. They were not considered otherwi.se. 



The Communities and the Schools ^ ' ' 

• ' ~ : 0 ■ . ^ 

/ . . - ■■ . • . •■ • ' / 

/ ^ . . ■ ' ' ■ . ^ ■ « - . . .. . , 

The following descriptij^ons of the twelve cotmnunities and schools which 
were investigated for this study are basjed on U.S. Census reports for 1960, : 

o^ information from interviews with principals, libra,rians and 'science 

* ' ' ^ ■ 

teachers; and on data from School and pubJLic library records. ^ table "in . 

• * ■ "*''"■ * * ' ' ' ■ , 
Appendix C and Figures 2 through 4 on the following pi^ges graphically 

portray the essence of the,*narrative descriptions which 

Community 1 . ' - ' 

Community 1 is an older, eltatic neighborhood which wa§j gnce a section 

of d stnall town^adjoining'^City I. The;,^ity annexed the area after World 

War II, and in 1954 Assumed responsibility for th^ school district. Taking 

all data into consideration — i.e., economic level, housing, education and 

■ - . . . - . ^ 

labdr force — the area probably could be classified as a lower middle' clasa^ 

section of the city. 




Figure 2. Median Annual Income of FamiTies and Unrelated Individuals 
in the Twelve Communities^ 1*960^ 



^Numbers designate schools^ 1-6, District I; 7-12, District II. 
'^Thousands of dollars. ^ ^ 

^Data was taken from the following U.S. Census Reports: 
U'. S; Bureau of the Census, U.S, Censuses of Population And Housing ; 
'I960. .Census Tracts. Final Report, PHC (1) - 34 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1962) and U.S. Bureau of tlie Census, 
U.&. Censuses of Population and Houslnp;; 196t. Census^Tracts . 
Final Report. PHC (1) - 63 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1962).* • ^ 
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Figure 3. Housing^ in the Twelve Communities, 1960: Percentage 
of „ Owner Occyiparicy'^ 

Numbers cLesignate schools: 1-6, District I; 7-12 ; District II, 



percent a. 



U,S, Bureau of the: Census ,V aJ. S. Censuses of Poi^ulation and 
Housing i^'ig^O. PHC (1) - 34 , 1962 and U.S. Bureau of the^jCensuk, 
" 6ehsuses of Populatijpty arid Hoasing; 19j60, PHC (1) - 63 , 1962, 
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Figure 4. Median Years of School Comjpleted, Persona 25 Years 
V • and Older, 19^6^ \ » ■ ^ [ 
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^Numbers designated schools/ 1-6, Dxstrjxct I; 7-12, District II, 

^Years of schooling. • , ^ ' . ' u . 

^U,S, Bureau of the Census, U.-S> Censuses of Population and 
Housing; 1960, PHC (1) - 34 , 1962, and U.S, Bureau of>"1:he Census, 
U,S. Censuses of Population and jHousing; 1960, PHC (1) - 63 ,' 1962/ 
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. The Principal of jEKe~sc1ioN9i''t^ students, who had lived in the com- 
munity for oyer twenty years, was able to describe it quite accurately. He 
estimated that the mean ;income in the community was $7,000 (the I960 Census 
median income figure ^was $5,815), and that 60 per cent of the labor force 

^^onsisted of truck driver^, construction workers^ waitresses, and' other semi- 

^ . ' ^ . -v- . ■ 

skilled Workers, Many of the citizens married very young, remained in the 

old^r frame houses so that they could support large families, and owned /their 

own homes (the 1960 Census states that 81 per cent of the population- ow^ied 

their homes) • 

' ■ V ■ • • ' ' ■ " -4- 

tin til the late 'sixties, its population was almost 100 per cent white. . 

Negro students have enrolled in increasing numbers, and. by 1969, 18 per cent 

0f the' students were Negro. The Principal expects the Negro population to 

continue to grow and, at the same time, to see a slight increase in the 

numter of students from a new, higher income a4^^t^.gn in the area, where 

profe^ional people live. \ \ - 

Some grazing land was still availaUle t^jree blocks from School 1, but 
a permit -to construct a 500 mobile-homiS^ addition on It had been granted* 
A mljor river, served as the western boundary of the cpmrnunity. 

The school was Crowded and, as the enrollment grows, will probably / 
.become mOi^ crowded. An addition to the bul,lding has been Itlanned. The 
seVen sections of foufrth grade students, 190 9tudents in all, were taught 
science by five liiff^rent teachers:' ovse, teacher taught three sections of 
fourth grade science in addition to |^x -other sections of science for grades ' 
one, t^o, three, and five. One section of fourth grade science wa% taught" 
by a mathematics teacher who also taughf'one section of second grade science 
and one section of third grade science. The seventh section pf fourth 
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grade science was taught, at the time the investigator visited the school, 
by a teacher on a temporary assignment; for this reason, she was nbt>^ter- 
•^fi^iewed. . ' 

Each section was assigned to a science teacher for a period of thirty 
minutes, either two or three times a week* 

^ formal plan existed' for curriculum development by'^e science 
teachers in the school. However, there was informal discussion of units, 
principally about the- ordering of f iTms. froi^ ceyitral depository for ^ise^ 
< with classes. ^ .. " 

The librarian Kad served as ^ school librarlan*^for more than thirty , 
yeats. In the 1930 *s, she had helped establish high school libraries in the 
' western region of the stater During "the past twenty-one years, she had b'een 
an elementary school librarian; for fourteen of these year», she had been 
the librariaa of this school. A full-time cljerk assisted her in the l^j^rary, 

OnlyTh^ fifth and sixth grade students were iissigned, library periods 
weekly. The librarian described her fun'btion in i!fi^"5^11c]5Sng^ from 
het policy manual: 




1. "As soon after school stkrts as possible (the first 
week if possible) the L:^bfarian listens to each child 
re^d. A book on his grade level is selected.. Each 
child reads a few paragraphs .from it and he is checked 
accoridlng to his reading "ability . ^ 

2. The Libl^arldn then helps them select hooks on their 
reading level ... I 

3. There at« special shelves inl the workroom section' for 
their books. . About f if teen^^minutes before the period - 
is over, they put markers, with their names on them, in 
the books. These are taken up and they get these same 
books back each time until they have finished reading 
them. The^last fifteen minutes of the period they may 
go to the shelved and select a book to check out to 
take h6m§i.*^^*-rgi_^ ^ 

V 

. ' ■ /• 87 ■ 
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* 4. The Librarian tries to keep up with the work they 
are doing in other classes. Then she helps them 
select books along those lines for additional 
reading. ^ 

6. About twenty minutes of ^he library period once or 
twice a week is spent in reading aloud to the stu- 
dents,^ They all enjoy listening to good stories. 
It is so 'important to learn to be good listeners," 



Science teachers, primary grade teachers, and 1 
charged collections of books for their classrooms. 




s teachers 
oks were retur 
after 'three or ^otff 
before anji-r^fter school 



to the library as soon as students had read them, ui 
weeks, Individual students might 
hours. The lib^ 
dividu als or 

Public library rml^lll^li 'i j^mTl^h ^ jlj^^ nj^ltfwm li opened in 1961, 
The branch, with approxima'Eely^ZOOO science titles in the children's ^tol 

lectioiia^iiW^^hirty blocks from the school . ' 

■ ' / 

Unlike the area just deiscribed, . Community 2 has :changed gteatly during 
the past ten years. Established in the^ early war ye^rs of th^ ^forties^and 

' 'I \ , 

surrounding one of the earliest plantation homes in tpe county, it was, by , 






homes in tne 
ar-middle cla 




1960, essentially like Commynity 1: a lower-middle class white neighborhood 
« 

of small frame homes , 50 per cent of them owned by the inhabitants — who 
earned a median income of $5,571, . ' * 

By 1969, however, the, Principal eistimated that the population was 98 
^M^^o, His student bod^of 1200 consjbted tjf^ 4 ^hv cekt .Mexican ^ 
n stu«nts, 3 per cent white students, and 93 per cen^ Negro stydents. 
The white students came from a tiny independent ^o^miuriity whose, chil^r^ 
attended this school, ^ ^ ^' 
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Mean incqme was eetimated at $5500 by the Principal, vjlth a range from 
$250 a year to $10,000. Sixty families, with 293 children, were on the free 
lunch program in 1969* Probably seventy-five families, received welfare pay- 
ments, the Principal suggested. The income level of the families of students 
was low enough to have the school declared eligible for Title I funds. 

^ The Principal estimated the mean educational level pf the adult popula- 
tion at seventh grade, k figure much lower than the 1960 census level 6f 
10.7 grades. The labor force, containing approximately 80 per cent imskilled 
and semi-skilled laborers, worked at a nearby veterans' hospital, as domestic 
servants, and intlarge electifonics industries in the city. 

The seven sections c?f fourth grade science were taught by four teachers: 
three teachers taught science,'" language arts, and social studies to two sec- 
tions of students and on^ teacher taught the three subjects to fourth and 
fifth grade sections. Teachers consulted with one another informally about 
science unils. V 



As in the previous school, only the fifth and sixth grade stucietHnf^ere 
assigned to the libraty weekly^ where the librarian tauglit^^eRgpr library skills 
' participate^d in individual reading guidsance^^^^nd^'^o^ read to the 

Students. Assisted by the librarian^^^^^t€ac^ classroom collections 

of bobliis, usul:lly far a periq^.of^ix weeks. ^Students w'ere al'lowed to come 
to the library be^e^fee and after school, and teachers occasionally brought 
classes which were not asslgfied periods, to the library. J" 

F ' ^ 

'The nearest publ^^library branch, opened in 1969, was approximately 

/ ' ■ ' ', 

thirty-five blocks from the school. I):s collection of science books for 

/ • f " f ^ ^ 

children included ifBOO- titles .' / " ' 



1 




8a 

• - • X ' ■ ■ ' "■ 

Community^ , - , ■ 

This community was established in the 1950's On the' outskirts of the 
city, adjacent to. a suburban city with a concentration of aviatioiv^' petroleum 
research, and electronics firms. Data from the 1960 Census indicated a 

- - • 0.- * 

higher income, older, white population with a medi^iT'educatlonal level df 
12.3 grades. The PrdncJ^al estimated that, by 1969, approximately 60 per 
cent of the working force .cpuld be classified as professional employees ^ 
30 per c§nt might ;be considered clerical, and^lO per cen^ laborers. A large 
number of .engineers* lived in the community. 

Eighty-six per cent of the homes were occt(pied by their dwne/rs in 
ere were apartment buildings in the area, but most of the homes were in 
$40,000 to $75,000 ptCce range. The Principal estimated a present range 
of income of $8,000 to $50,000. This ^cc^unity /as included as one of the 
high socio-economic level schools. / * 

/ - ' 0 

The' school, which served grades one" through six, hkd 580 students enrolled 



in October, 1969., There were, four sections of fourth grUde clas^i|e^;i-^tl^ 
hlwdred /fetuHents . These four sections were taught sciende^y a teacher whose 
assignment was to teach' science to the-^ourth, fifth, and sixth grade at u- 
dents. ' Students either had two or three hours in sciefnte class each week; 
depending on whether they were scheduled for science on^feilclay, Wednesday, 
and Friday or Tuesday and Thursjday.. ^ . ^ 

The Science teacher biology' major in yndergraduate school, had 
taught twenty years as an elementary^ teacher . She^ explained to the investi- 
gator that the fourth gr^^de would j^ttidy the following unfts : (1) living 
organisms (students could briny'ap^cfimens) / (2) -chemistry (atoms a^d mole- 
cules), {yK^^jtxtcity and magn^, ^machines and leVers (c^ncided with 



/ 



90 - 
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Science Fair), (5) compositfon of th^ eartli, (6) space, and (7) plattta^._Stu- 
dents were extremely IntjBrested In science » she aald), possibly due to the 
fact that tiany of thelt fathers were physicians, engineers, or scientific 
research personnel. * 

Other factors contributing to thel students ' Interest may have bee\i* 
the teacher's enthuslasja^pr ±he subject and the high average reading 
cjf the students. 

Fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students were scheduled weekly into the 

« 'I • 

library for either two or ^ree periods. Teachers .of grades one, two, and 
pxtiio, weije encouraged fiv/the librarian to charge collections for th^ir 
classrcfoms, / ^ ^ ^/^ 

Public idfe^Iry facilities weye loj^^ted approximately twenty-five 
'blocks fronj/£he sgjaoal^ In a branpn opened in 1964. The children's^ 
"5c 




fllection numbVjp^d '^cime 3300 volumes, about 2000 titles. - ' 

inraunlt^r^. " C / ' ^ 

ce the previous one, this conraiimity waj^eatablished in 'the early 
1950's. According to- its median. income^^:hthfr 19^0 U.S. Census, $7500, it 
sho;uld have bjejen clasal|ied/^^a-'^>i^Sigh sqclo'^ecQnomic" level school, but 
severa^ factors made ^J^^^^^efit^th/^ it belonged in the "average" group. , 

^ The l?.rincipai described^ the school commuijity, in 1969, as one "moving' 
down," or border-ii^on Ibwer mlddle-cj^ss . ' Families wjete becoming younger, 
he stated, aiid the enrollment was larger in the first threcJ grades than in 

■ ' ■ ' ■ r * . '* " V ' • ' ■ • 

"grades four, five, six,, and seven. Most of th^ mothiers in the community 

• • • . ^ •• ^ --^-^ ' r ^ ' 5 

worked, and there were several one-parent families'. * He estimated the mean 



income of families in 1969 at $6,500. Many of the working for^e were 
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employed at nearby electronics manufactUring^npl^t^^ 80 per cent of 

the families owned their homes in 1960, by 1969^JmeTe wer^ large numbers of 
rental dwellings^. 

\- Science; was taught to the five sections of the fourth grade by a.^teacher 

... 

who al90 was assign^d^the responsibility for one section of fifth grade 
science and one sec'tlon of third grade language arts. Each Section' spent 
^thirty jdnxxtea a day on science. One section of the fourth grade was an 
^ccel4rated class. The teacher stated that, while this class needed enrich-^ 

ment materials in science, all other, sectj^ns had difficulty reading the 

, --^ A. . -5 
science textbook with coniprehension. 

Because the school (lad seven grades, only the seventh, sixtl), and part 
of thee fif til grade students were assigned to the library each. week. 'First, 
and second grade teichers charged. collectiona f^om the library for their ^ 
classrooms.. Collectioxia/of books, were placed on book trucks in the third|> 
fourth, and -fifth ^rajde language arts classrooms. Thes^ collections, 4rf 
approximately 500^ hooks , were exchanged for other books in the library at 
the en4 of each semester. Whenever necessary, the fourth grade science 
teacher allowed individual students to go to the library during the Science 
class ppriod. Teachers also .charged additional booKs from the library for 
use with science units. 

The nearest public library was located eleven blocks frdln the school 
campus. It housed d collection of approximaJ:ely 2000 science titles for 
children. . 

Community 5 ^ . 

This community was the second Title I school from District I included 
this study. The school b^uilding stood in the heart of the city's worst 

. ^ . [ ., 92 . ■'■ 
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sliamy in the shadows of the downto^ skY^crapers^, 



On^e^a pr 



proud and pi?©*- 

perous coramunlt;y jf li^ge, well-kept homes i It had progressively .become a 

Blum area . through ccTnsecutive ^waves of population change: firat the affluent 

^whfte populafcion moved to tte^uburbs, then the professional and' more affluent 

Negro populatioii^oved in and o<it of the area, to be followed, in the ^fifties 

and the 'sixties by the poorest of. the Negro population* Data irom the U/Sw 

Census of 1960 showed that pnly 25 peir cent of the homes were ownet occupied, ' 

" ' ' * ■ ■ ■/ * 

with the rate for' more thafi one-person-pdr-room occupancy running ^is higli / 

as* 20 per cent. Many of 4;he large home&''« were ramshackled tenements, 

median Income was only $2,7^9 in 1960 and 30 per^cent. of the work force was . 

employed in private households or in other personal services . - - 

By 1969,' the blight of the area was evea worsen 'The Princiijal'^tfeted 

that 40vper cent of the population ws on welfare, one-thir<l of the students • 

were given f^e lunches at school,* attd many of the -childrett came from homes ^ 

with no fathers He estimated that 97 the work force cou^JLd be 

classified as unskilled labor. . ^ f ' • / • 

The 929 students, in grades one thrb'ugh six, attended school /n a buil4- 

• .. ^ / ■ ■ ^ . ' ■ \ 

ing erected over -seventy^ yeara ^go'. Both science teachers explained that 

they rarely use^d^he science t'e3j:tbook f or fourth grade. One teacher relied* • 

largely, upon non-book materials, whil^ thp Second science teachet used 

textbookfs written for Use in graces «one, two, and three. These students • 

scored lower on the achievement^ests , ^Ven in the spring itrf 1969, than 

did any of the fourth grade ^lasseS/^rom the/ol^^ex eleven scjiools. Their 

•reading average, a^^^Lrd .grad^ students , we^ 2.63 gr'ades. Both science 

teachers an'd^ the librarian mentijoned the severe reading proMems in the 

school. The science* teachers estimated that only 5 per cent of the fourth 

grade student^ were -reading on gradp *level. 





f > 

^ • • . • . V . ' * ' 

• ^'Onlj^ three fourth grade sections,- the fif th',"* arid sixth grades were. 

# " - . * * ' ^ *" 

assigned "ilbrary periods. Students in grades one through three,' as well as 

... ■ 0 ■ 

the remaining three sections of the fourth grade,; were encouraged to ch^arge 

books ftom the library, before and after school. Teachers charged collections 

of books for their clossropms. However, before holidays, "they; vere asked *t^0 

^ret\im> tjiese -becausfe of the frequency of vandalism'. ^ ; « 

The nearest branch 'pf the public library system was within walking 

% ' * . 

distance of the 9^hool', where approximately IQOO* science titleis 'fo^ chilidren ' 

were available. The branch was opened in* 1968*^ Befoire that date, students 

coutd have used an olHer branch which was slightly farther from the school. 

Community 6 ' • 

The last scjiool investigat^f^ in Elistrict'I ser;^^d a comnj^unity edtabli^jhed^ 
in the ' f orties-^a cbmmuni^^which included among its population a portion 
of one of the weq^lthiest sections of the city, with hopies in the $75,000 /£o 

• - . . . y " / 

,$'200t^000 class, as wel,l "Us more average homes, and'^^ ^Mtion of older project. 

homes. In Id&O^ t\ie median educ^ional^ level attained was 12. Aggrades, and 

■ ^ 

the median age Vas 31.9 yearn. The Principal estimated that, by 1969,, the 
mean* income was around $1-2^000 to $15,000, and that 60 per cent of the- work- 
ing' population consisted ojc professional employees.^ Four of the 750 students 
received free lunches.^/ This community 'was included as. one of the high socio- 
-economic level' schools . . ' ' • ' ^ 

The f^ur sections of fourth gfajde, 97 students, were taught science by 



rs who alsq taught language arts and social studies to th^ese sni- 
Appropcimately one hour a day was allotted to science fa,r each see- 
Both teachers stated that they conferred informally about thei^ units, 



showed films together, an^ copperateti whenever .possible. , Bot,h mentioried ^the ' 

difficulty of the scifttitce textbook. "To*. sUppletnent the? tej^t,. they ^relied . " 

• ■' ' ' '^^ . - . ■ ' ' ^ ' ' ■ 

upon- collections of book's from tht schopl "library, books liorfqwe4 from % 

^ ./'' ' ' ' * , ^. ■ • .■' '--^ • . 

public library, aiid books brouiht by studenfis f^om their lioiqp :jL^ibrari^s*; 

V ■ ^ . ^ . f ' • ^ . -* ; i \ '■, 

and the public library.. / ^ • ' • /- 

Only fifth^^ix&h^nd peventh grade students welrefr assigned library ' 

periods.' l±hpdr±avi charged' collect4.o^8 to clasarooms,, and welcomed ^ 

student^ bef6^e and after schx)ol hours. On art informal ba^is, the librarian 

♦talked with teacftfers about, jtheir needs, for tlass'untts. She invited all V 

teachers ^new to the building to visit the library, she rejiorted. 

^ . ^ " . .. • " 

Public library faci^lltles were located twertty-six blocks, from the 

school.*^ The collection^ of 33,000 volumes for children irtCludjed apprommately 

i^bOO science titles. - - ^ . ^ " , 

^Coimaunlty 7 ^ ^ 

*** ' ' 

The first school visited in District II served a community consisting 

of teachers, junior executives, physicians, attomey-s, and*^other projEesslonal 

employees* It was included as a high socio-economic level school. 6t all 

the twelve schools visited, ita third grade. In/ the spring of 1969, received 

the highest average 'score on reading t^ta: 4.93 grade' leV^l. The Principal 

estimated "that there had been a slight change in the compiunity status in 

the previous ten ^years-^a ^few-* families had movfed to I'arger homes-^but basical 

. ^ " ^ • ^ » , 

ly it had remained, a higher socio-econondc area. .Itfs. median income in 1960 

« ■ ■ ■ - " • . ' ■ » ' -"a • . . ' 

was $9»235; its nledian educational leVel wa& fourteen *ylears , ancf 84 per cent 
of its housing was owner occupied. j A 
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r to plaa their science 

- • . - 



/ 



raSi school /population waS large: /1.713 stud^nts/were enrolled in kin- 

/ ' ■ ' • ^ ' • ^ ^ • ^ ^ 'y^ ' 

dergaiten through* grade six,' Tflle 235 * students iji<xl^e fourth grade were^; 

divided into eight section^. Homeroom teachers taught science to fJ^ve of 

the sebtions.^ Three of the sectioned were> grouped together for team-teaching 

of science, social studies^^^^arithmetic, and language arts.. ,A11. of the ^fourth 

grade teachers met at the be^nning of each school 

units aroufid the available non-book mat'eirials apfa books. , Unifc^ were stag- 
gered or piated at the same ^time_tfi,.Jacl1^t^^ use of piateri^ls. . ^ 
. The'^^ involved in team teaching planned ninety minutes a 

week for science. One of the teachers taught science to the studentg; the 
other two teachers assisted wl^th projects^ reading groups, and a§aignntents. 

' r ^ . " " " ^ • 

For other subjeiqts, tbje^students were divided by ability.* ' - ' 

The iLibrarw^as^an attrjactive area which had previously* served as two c 
classrQipms*/^A^» additional room was to be added for listening statibn^^i 
carrels^aud the stoi^age o^ multi-media. AIX students, including the ' . . 
special education classes for the. mentally retarded students, came th the 
library wlth*their teachers^ onCe a week. -Several mothers, served a'S; aides : 
they charged materials, helped in processing, filed catalog cards, apd^ t* 
shelv.ed bookQ^ * 

' ■' . • J ' • . ■ " ■ ' - ^ 

The^^ nearest public library branch was a ten^-nllojjite drive f rom tKe school. 

It cdjitalned apB^roxlm^tely ZOO volumes in the children's science section. ' 



V 

*5 . ** 



CpmmUnity 8 • 

, Cograiunity 8 was established^ after World War JI^. FrQiwl963 until 196f6*,*' 
its population changed. In l^63,^^^^Si?ding to tfie Principally the population ^ 
contained a large, number of Mexican Americans ► By 1969^ the population had 
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becoxDe Approximately 84 per cent Negro, with an estimated pean income of 
$5000,^ Mo8t of the fathers 'were either, construction \70rkers or truck drivers. 
Because of the community's low economic position, the' schbol received Title ^| 
yl -funds • • " >^ ' / X 

The 19i60 U.S> Census diata indicated thdt' th^mediari educat^.onal achieve-5 
idenC was 8.7 years of schoolingr, that 11 per cent of ; the labor force*was in 
construction work^ and- that/approximately* 30 per c0nt of t'he population was • 
gNegrp. Fifty per cent of the homes wete owner occupied ^in 19^^^^ with 16 per 
cent of the homes, having more ti^c^ one per'son per room.^' The librarian reported 



that 1969 was the first year *that a parents organization Jla^ been active in 
the school^ • * \ • 



"Science was taught to. four sect^^'s^ o^f ' f oUFth grad6 students by ftome- 
room teachers* Apprbxima|:ely onie and.Vne-half hours were -spent each week 
on, science activities. All of the teachers mentioned informal discusaion 
of science units, but there wast no foti^al plan foi; coordination or cqopera- 
tlon. Materials from the' i:|braty wer^e used to supplement the • textbook , . ^; 

■ ■ * * ■ . ^ w- 

because I tnore than^75 per cent of th^ students were reading below grade level. 

This school was. one of twenty-rsix'-^choBla iii the District operai:ing utidcr""* 
an. FDA (Focus ori Aohievement) program. Unde^ the program, begun in 1965, 
a li'brarian was assigned" to the school on a full-time basis and the collection 
was doubled in four years,, from 2600 val^times to 557A volumes. A part-time 
clerk assisted the; librarian in serving kindergarten through gracie six. 

The library was in an attractive room, with shelves for books and a 

, ^ . ' - ■ • : ^ 

useful collecfcion of non-book media* including many study prints*. While * 
all classed iW^te assigned to the library for thirty minutes a week, there 
ware also perioda of tim^avai labia when the libVarian demons t ra tjerd ^t1i6ft. ua;e* 
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of audi^^t-Clsual eguipment to ihe teachers, aided small groups in research 
activities, assisted teachers in aelecting books, for classroom use, .and 




performed other litlrary routines . 

The nearest public lip^rary "laxanch was locate^ two miles f^^om the 
school. It contained appifpxim^tely 200 science volumes fpr children. 



Community 9 

The community whic|V Surrounded school 9 was a flower-middle class com- 

munity of construction /\(qrkers , postal employees, truck drivers, and other jj' 

\ - ' * ^ ■ / 

unskilled^ laborers . it was established in the early 'fifties and had always I 

beetn Negro in population. The Principal estimated that one-half of the I 
women in the community worked as. domestic servants, bakers, or in manufactur- 
ing plants. 

While the U.S./ Census of 1 1960 indicated that 86 per cent of the homes 
were owner-occupied, the Principal thought there were fewer homeowners and 
more renters by 1969. She estimated that 70 per cent of the homesS^^re rent6d|. 
The median income /of the area in 1960 was $4,353, and" the median educational 
level was 10.4 grades. Although it is not an affluent community by any 
sense — the Principal estimated the mean income in 1969 at $5000 — the people 
were employed and the area could in x^o way be considered a slum. 

The school df 1283 students was crowded. There were seven sections of 
fourth grade. Stjudents were taught all subjects by homeroom teachers. Five 
of the seven teachers had, or would have during the current year, attendee^! 
in-service workshops at the district science center to aid them in curric 
lum planning for their science units. These teachers stated that they 
usually diyided their classes by reading level (they reported that approxijj 
mately a third of the students were reading below grade .level). Units froi| 
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the' textbook were adjusted for those unable to understand the material. 

The space available for a library was smaller than in Jfhe two previous 
schools investigated in the district. Whenever a class was in the li]>rary, 
it would have been difficult for individual students or small groups to use 
the library for res'earch. 




A branch of the public library was located within walking distance of 
the school. Its children's collection of 10,000 volumes included 200 volumes 



of §^cience boo^s. 
Community 10 



\ 



i 



This community was established approximately thirty-five years ago by 
^Negroes on the northern olitskirts 6f District II. Most of the people dwned 
their homes and a! stable population resulted. By 1960, Jiowevep, the ydunger 

' ■ L 

citizens began tq move from the area while the older peojile remained, tfhe 
U.S. ^Census data/ for 1960 showed only 35 per cent of the f^omes^were occupied 
by^ owners. Tweot^f ive pi^r cent of these hipmes were liste<^ as dilapidated, 
and 20 per centlhad occupancy of more than one person to a\oom. • The census 



data showed a 33 per cent Mexicaa-Amerlcan population in the\area, but the 
Principal rfepor'ted that they all^tended another school, three blocks away. 
Median incc^e in 1960 was $4,169, but by 1969, the Principal ^timated the 
mean incom^ at $3000. Because the community's income was so l\w, the school 
was eligible to receive funds under \he Title I program. 



There ' 

lucation classes. 



were 865 students enrolled in grades one through six and in two 



special education classes. Because the enrollment had dropped frdm the 
level of the previous year, the science teacher for the fourth gra^e was 
transferred. Homeroom teachers taught science to their students. All 



sectiotls'^of^SQCial studies, readjtng, and arithmetic were taught by one of 
the homeroom teachers r Sections were large: from thirty to thirty^-four 



tjy'-rour 



students each. One section consisted of students reading below grade level; 
two sections contained students reading on and below grade level; and one 
section contained student^ who were reading on grade level. Teachers con- 



ferred 



informaaly about jjcience units. 



They stated that it was necessary 



to~^ simplify jthe concep^^^ox most of the students'". 

The librarian used several methods to help teacher^s with tlieir units. 
She invited teachers to inform her, in advance, of the unit topics so that 
she could assemble materials for their classrooms. / She correlated. films , 
storytelaing, and reading aloud in the library with curricular unitjs. To 
suppleinent the school collection, she chaifged books from the publif 'library , 



le most convenient public library branch Was approxipiately 
blocki from ^e school campus. There were 500 science volumes in 
dren/s collection. \ 



ight 



its chil- 



C0B)faaunity 11 • | ' " 

According "to^^^e I960 Census data, Connnunijty 11 looked like the protb- 



$7,437;' median* grade attained 
the houses were occupied py 



rpe of a higher income school: median income, 
iy the population over 25, 14.4; 86 per cent c|f 
/^owners. However,, by 1969, the community of hdnjes in the $10,000 to $20,000 
^ange was beginning to change: apartment buildings had been built, there 
were more rental dwellings, and there were more laborers in the cSfemunity, 
The Principal estimated that 75 per cent of the! working population still 
could be considered professional employees. Ma^y teachers lived in the 

i 

area, she reported. There were no Negroes attending the school, but 
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•approximately 16 per cent of the students werte Mexican American." This com- 
munity wad incluiied as one of the "average" neighborhd'ods . 

The-i five fourth grade sections were as large in this solibol as they 
were in the^ school just previously described: all sections had more t;han . 
thirty jj^udents enrolled. Homeroom teachers taught all subjects except 
music. Three of the teachers reported that they have been enrolled in 
workshops at the district science center. One teacher had served on a ' 
'science ,textbook committee and one had been a member of a pilot team to / 
develop units for a previous science textbook. There was no formal review 
of thei science curriculum, but the teachers reported that they discue^sed 
probleray . . 

^^nce students were grouped according to ability, the section composed 

^ ' ^ ■ / 

of high achievers used Science Research Association kits, llbrarV media, 

m ' - f 

and expetlments for enrichment'^ Students in the section composed of low 

achievers were intjerested in collecting specimena. Another teacher stated ' 

that she was correlating social studies and' science for her students who 

needed advanced materials . / ^ 

The library in this school had Si^rved as a model project in the district. 

Four rooms had been 'Combined to create a media center. Half of the center 

was carpeted and contained stack^ for bo^fc»-».-..JChe' other half of the center, 

which coul^d be partitioned by movable wall, contained carrels for film- 

strip vii^wing, three listening centejrs, i^torage for non-book media, ^nd space 

"for lectures on library use./ ' ' • . 

/ . ■ . / ■ i- 

^ Teachers and ^ the librarian supervised classes in the library for thirty 
minute periods each week nn^ every class was allotted ^n equal amount of time 
for small group. -research or for library instruction. A team of forty-five 
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^Jyothera, a clerk for one*-half time, an^slxth grade student assistants did 
/ the book processing; circulation routine^, and shelving duties. Student 
assistants (one each hour) also searched the card catalog for materlj^ls for 
first, second, and third gtade students. Individual students were allowed 
^ to use the library for research, to browse, to work on programmed units 
\designed by the librarian for library instruction, and to charge materials 
before and after formal school hours and during* the school day. 

For eaqh grade, regular planning meetings were held by t^e teachers 
anpl U^^oa^iati) At these meetings, the teachers discussed curriculum units 
and media needs 'with the librarian. 

Teachers reported that they occaeionally charged collections of books 

M ■ . . - I : ' " ■ ' ■ 

for their students from the public library and that students also brought 
bqoks from the public library. The nearest branch was eight blocks from the 
school. The children Jsf collectidn injthe public library contained appro;x% / 



mately 500 science volumes . 



Community 12 

i. 

School 12 wak established in 1925 in a small, independent municipality . 
The village still exists, surrounded by City II. Its schpol was annexed by 
the city in 1951. Probably the wealthiest area visited^ this community 
l^orders on the oil research center of the city, and many of its inhabitants 
wferk there. The 1960 U.S. Census data revealed a median income for the 
a^ea of $8,047, and an educational achievement median of years . The 

me^dian age of ,the {population was 42 y^ears. The Pj^incipal estimated that 



90 per cent of ithe men in the community were professional 



the remainder' of the employees were retired. He also estimated that 25 per 



employees,, and that 



\ 
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cent of the mothers worked ^nd, of this number, that 15 per cent^ were 
clerical employees. 

There were thirty-^ne students in each of-the six sections of the 
fourth grade. Because the reading clinic for the area was located in this « 
school, every section had four or five Vproblem" readers, however i f;Lhdlifg ^ 
materials to enrich the curriculum for advanced students appeared to be 
more of a problem than it was to adjust science units for those students 
« reading below grade lev^L. Even ^^hr^e, teachers mentioned the difficulty of 
the textbook. They* also stated Chat they used non-book media extensively. 
There was no formal correlation of units, but teachers informally exchanged 
ideas for the science curriculum. All had arttended four meetings to intro- 
duce the science textbook ia 1968. 

Th^ library of over 11,000 volumes was one of the earliest elementary 
school libraries in the district. There were 4,000 volumes i'n the library 
b]^1964. Most of the earlier book funds were supplied by the Parent-Teact^er 
Association. This organization donated approximately $1,000 to the library 
for the school year of 1969-^70, and a team of community mothers aided in 
processing, circulation routines, shelving, and other library routines. 

Students were assigned to the library one hour a week. The library 
was located in a prefabricated barracks adjacent to the complex of permanent 
buildings that housed classrooms and was extremely crowded" with books. To 
better utilise the limited space, the librarian allowed individual students 
to come for research purposes during school hours ''as well as before and after 
school. The librarian conferred Informally with teacherrs about science units 
during regularly scheduled visits by the teachers and Students to the library. 
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charged collections to classrooms, and aided the teaching program whenever 
possible. * ^ 

k branch of the county public library was located one block from the 
campus. The science collection for children was. smaller than the schodl 
science collection. 

r. 

Summary , 

The two, cities chosen for this investigation of sele^ion procedures 
for elementary school libraries are both centers of standard metropolitan 
statistical areas with more than one million inhabitants; both have broad 
economic bases of agriculture, trade, and manufacturing; bot:h have popula- 

ft , ■ ■ o 

tions which are one-fourth Negro. 

Elementary school ^libraries were established in City I iti the ' thirties. 

I 

Since fixed schedules were ,used, half or fewer of the students were sched- ^ 

uled for library periods weekly. The district Consultant for Library Services 

planned new libraries and collections, as well as advised librarians. In 

City II, a team of professional librarians assumed more responsibility ^or 

elementary school libraries, possibly because (1) the program was relatively 

new, and (2) many of the schools were served by librarians on a part-time 

IP * 

basis, in both cities^ .collections were small, library, facilities*. were 
cramped, and services were generally curtailed by lack of adequate staffs. 

FourE^ grade science programs were similar in the two scholjl^'districts . 
Both cities had elementary school science consultants who aided and super- 
vised the teaching program. Both cities used basal textbook series which 
included units on plants and animals, the universe and the earth, matter 
and energy-, and health. Science was taught by a variety of patterns: 

1(4 ^ 



% 
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< homeroom teachers , science teachers, other cSub-ject specialists, Individually 
and 'in a team-teaching sittiation. The , amount of tipe allotted to s^ilence ' 
wad as variqd as the plans for teaching it. | * 

The twelve communities surrounding the schools selected for the 'study 
illustrated some of the countless differences which compose the mMaics ^ 
which are today *8 cities. Th^ schools, in turn, mirrored their communities. 

Two communities, one in each city. Were representative of the old, 
stable, ajid^wealthy areas reminiscent of the pre-World War II era; Two 
communities, one in each city, were the homes of the younger, more mobile 
professional society of .'the post-war years. Yet two other communities, one 
in "each city, hpused-^hose citizens on the lower rungs of the professional 
/ladder — who moved "up and out" from their average neighborhoods whenever 
fortune permitted. 

^* There were two communities , .one white and one Negro, whos^e industry and 
/ economy kept tj/em, barely out of poverty's grasp. The remaining four cbm- 
munitl^s, all pjedominantly Negro, :were on various levels of iJoverty. Their 
low income made them eligible for aid under the Title I. Program of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of ll965. * 
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FOOTNOTES ' FOR CHAPTER IV - 



^John Xj/briel Navarra and Joseph Zafforoni , Today Basic Sclence:4 , 
Teacher *s Edition . (New York: Harper and Row, 1SI67), 

2 

Ibid . , p . vii . 

3 

Herbert A, Smith, Milo K. Blecha and John Sternig, Science 4> Teacher a ^ 
Edition , (River Forest, 111.: Laidlaw Brothers, [1966]), p. vii. 

4 

The words Negro and whit e are terms used in the U.S. Census Reports . 
''Mexican American" designates citizens who speak Spanish. 

♦ 5 ' / 

Matty of the teachers in both distFlcts mentioned the difficulty of 

kcience textbooks. « 
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- ' \ C^TER V • 

ANALYSIS Of SELECTION PROCEDURES ' 

Thl9 chapt*!r contains the results of analyses of three sub-hypotheses 

^"N. " , ' ' ■ , ' 

develaped to teat the hypothesis that 

A as selection procedure's for elementary School llhraties 

J become less cexitralissed ai\d st^ndardizedr th'^ guality 



0 



of col3,ec|:ionl3 li|ftprove befcausej ^chool^liljrarians and 
teaches arg loore ^actively involved in selection • 

These sub-hypothesqs ""deal with three aapepts of selection: '(1) the Criteria 

uded in selecting books for the twjelve ellteMtary school science collections^ 

(2) th^ bibliographic aids used by fourth gradeSscience teachers,^ librarians, 

and district consultants, and (3) the delectioh activities performed by. 

personnel. They are: • ' 

' .'^ 

1*^ Librarians and teachers who select independefitly are 

more aware of selection criteria for science books * 
than are. those personnel who use.;a local buying 14.st,,> 

2f Librarians and teachers who select independently consult 
more selection aids than do those {Personnel who use a ^ 
local buying list. ^ ^ 

3. Librarians and teachers who select independently perform 
more selection activities than do those personnel who use • 
,a- local buying Hat.' 

In order to understand the activities performed by the various members 

of the selection teams, a description of the* general routine for selection 

In the two school districts is presented^ before, any discussion of the three 

sub-hypotheses. Basic iftforjnation about the districts appears, in Table 2 

dn the following page. 
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genera l Selection Procedures lit Districts I and II 

^ . * 

District ][ 

Xxi the district which had no approved buying llst> th^ procedures for 
selection of science books t,for eletnentary^ school libraries were relatively 

* almple. Orders for books to te purchased with dlatrlct fmids were compiled 
by librarians In the Schools twice a year and sent fto 'theJ^ district library 
consultant J The cumulated order was then forwarded to this jobber In May an^ 
the books were received, hopefully, In .the libraries by . September. The re- 
malnder of the local budget was s.pent In a fall order — usually In November — 
and the books received In the libraries during the spring. Orders purchased 

k with. federal funds, which required strict accounting^ and inventory procedures, 
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were scattered throughout the school year and followed an entirely d^Lfferent 
routine. • . , \ <» 

Various selection aids were available In the school libraries'. The 
District Library Consultant had purchased copies of the Children's Catalog / 
1966 edition, and the third edition of the Elementary School Library Collec- 
tlon for each elementary school library In the system-l In addition, she jjad 
placed subscription, for each 'elementary school', to two reviewing journals: 
Science Books In 1967 and 1968 and Appraisal In 1969.^ Individual librarians • 
were encouraged by the School Library Consultant to order reviewing journals 
or basic selectli^n lists with funds ^ from their library budgets. 

The School Library Consultant viewed her position as one of leadership. 
She accomplished this task — In book selection — through several mean^. In 
addition to supplying the school librarians with several selection aids, she* 
maintained an extensive collectlor^ of selection aids and acquisition tools In 

or 
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a prof essibijal .library ±h the school administration building. Publishers* 

■ .-Si. •■■ ■ ■* ' • I 

advance tdsopiSs^f Ijooks also were housed there, bo that libra'riarrs and teachers 

might btdwse l6iong them* / . - / 

\ . . . ' / • • - . ^ ' . , 

The^ifail and sprin^M^ollections of Books /on. Exhibit were available to 

l^ra'^^^ns and teachers . Lists^ from these collections were sent to each ^ ^ 

school librarian, and were available ^or teachers and librarians at the exhibit 

site^s. ^ocal'book^jobber provided sp^ce ^or one of the collections each 

year, J^Ehe^other collectiorTVas ^routed to junior high schools where area 

librarians and teachers might visit the exhibit v^i^th ease. ' - 

^ Ll,sti3 of books were occasiona-Jly circulate^^lrom the School Library 

^onsurtant's Office, but thes« lists were suggestive onl-y. Basic collections 

. \ — ' . ' • ' ' ■ ^ f. ■■ ■ 

for new sthool libraries were purchased by the ;School Library Consultant . 

' .During the school year of 1968-69, "librarians organized area meetings 

to discuS3 new books and selection problems . These monthly meetings were 

patterned after. the book evaluation meetings for the public library staff. : 

One of the meetings brought all elementary school librarians together to tiear 

a lecture concerning selection criteria and reviewing media. Beginning in 

the fall, 1969, all members of the factflftjj^ were allowed several afternoons 

during the school year for professional development. Librarians planned to. 

use this time to browse am^ng new books at t^he School Library Consultant's 

office, to visit bookstores and public libraries, and to meet with teachers 

to itnp*rove the^ varioiife curricula . j 

The Elementary Science Consultant also assisted in the selection of 

science books in sevefal ways. First ,^shej occasionally sent lists of basic 

science teaching aids to science teachers: reference books , periodicals , 

useful books for children^ and lists of publishers and suppliers. Second, 
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new books were prominently displayed iA,the Elementary 'Science Consultant's 
office. Whenever feieacbers mfet in the office, they were encouraged to brbwse 



among the new books. Third, the Consultant compiled lists, to b^fesent to 
science teachers, of titles from Appraisal , of materials seen at exhibits, and 
of titles pf publishers' review copfies. Fourthi^ teacher commit*;%s were 
requested to develop resource units to share with other teacherk throughout 



tno^district . One of the items in the unit , was "materials" which included a 

bibliography of useful books. Finally, the Elementary Science Consultant 

^ .■ ^ ■ ' , " . .' , ■■ ■-■ 

reported that she was compiling a workbook for science teachers. In which a 

bibliography of useful books would be inclilded., - ^ ^ 

_ ■ t • . ■ > . . 

At the individual schools, librarians coordinated^ selet*tior^activities . 
"' ' " .. < ^ ' ^ ' * 

Librarians soipplied library request slips to all the teachers. Then, twice 

during the year, at times designated annually by the SShodl Library Consul- 

tant, librarians submitted orders compiled' from teachers^ requests and titles 

which l:hey , the librarians", ^considered useful for their irollections . The 

titles were checked in Books in Print , typed on a form, "Library Book List," 

signed by the Principal, and sent to the School Library Consultant, who for- 

warded the orders to the district purchasing office. 

*> ') 

Books* purchased with district funds, i.e., not with ESEAv.Title I or 
Title II funds 5 were delivered directly to the school libraries by the Jobber. 
The packing slips, which accompanied the books, were used by the librarians >-/ 
to check the orders and the books. When the invoices, routed through the 
district, purchasing* of f ice, were received by the schc^l librarians, they 
signed them and returned them for proper accounting of their yearly budget. 



Ill 



District II f ' . . ^ 

~ ' ■■ \ . ■ • yvt •J^ 

The selection rOutiti^ in District II was, as has been stated previously, 
more organised; and ^Jupervised than In District I. Books were- ordered with 
district funds annually, in the spring, and delivered to the schoJi. liliraries 
in the fall, after havih^M been cataloged and partially processed^at the District 
Elementary Sciii>ol Book Processing Center* Librarians completed the processin 
by (1) stalmplng the books with the school owner;|j|lp stamp,. (2)7pa'sttng date 
due slip^, Ijf used, in the books, and (3) filing the.catalog cai;'ds^| 

Although basic selection aids ,* such as the Children's Catalog , the AAAS 
Science Book List for Children ,' and Booklist were available in some of the 
libraries, the school librarians and teadhers Ver^encouraged to rely, and, 
to a great extent, did rely on the annual local buying list for titles of 
books to purchased. 

The ani^ual buying list, and an exhibit composed of most of the titles j 
included on the list, was organized for the first time in 1949. Twenty 
years later, by 196^, it had become the primary tool for selection. Th6 ' 
Specialist for Printed Materials, K-12, compiled the annual buying list^ 

/ / 

which was entitled the "exhibit bibliography." She explained that, in kddi- . 
tion to review copies supplied by publishers, she checked reviews in profes- 
sional library and education journals for new books. For each book received 
from a publisher, or noted in a reviewing journal, she made an "authority , 
card." On this authority card, ^e 4knclud6d basic bibliographic information, 
a short annotation, suggested^rade level, and dates of reviews located in the 
following; reviewing journals: ijlookllst , Elementary English , Horn Book , 
Library Journal , AAAS Science Books , New York Times Book Review , Saturday 
Review, Top of the News , the Bulletin of the Virginia Kirkus Service, and 

. > •'■■"112 
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»' Bulletin of the Center for Children's Books , Authority cards were on file Fqr 

/"'•«■" ' ^ ' ~^ • 

( . every book reviewed during the past twenty , years • Nuinbers , located on the 

■5 ■ ■ - , A,.- . ■ • 

"^^vierso of each card to designate district (pJLementary schools, were circled to 



Sz^iBcord purchases • 



\ 



i 



r At the beginning of every school yeaXji at regional meetings iii the district, 

f '' • ■ . ' •' . 

■ ■ ■■■■ i -'^ I ,. 

, the Supervisor of Library Services, K-12, Risked librarians to vcplUnteer to 

A - ..' ' ■ ^ V ^ '"^ ' ' .\ ' ^'^ 

^ review books* TR^ librardCanS^ were encouragecT to ask teachers in tfif^r buildings 
to help thetu in the reviewing of books* Subject specialists on the district 
level also were asked, Co participate in the evaluation of new baoks • Advance 
copi^g^^^rec^ived from publishers or books ordered for evaluation after reviews 
ap.peai^ed in professional journals were sent;\ to district personnel with book 



review sjheets, 



Th^ book review^ sheet contained blatiks t^^ 1?e completed or/ items to be 

cliecked^' foir the following* information: date, \i;i^me of librarian, teacher or 

■ ' "I • ' / 'a 

student reviewer, author, title, format, a\(id illt^Stration^, reading and 9 

' 1 ■ 

interest levels, style, criteria for fiction or uoiJi-fiction,/ use in curricu- ,i 
lum, comparison wltl:^ other books, strong or weak features, and an evaluation 
sqaj^e of five leyels, froi "first purchase" to "not. recotmnended, " If a book 



\was recommended by j(l) «t 
(2) in a review periodical 
annual exhibit. 



least two professionals in the school district, or 

' ' ' i ^ 

, it was placed on the annual list and in the 



In addition to new books, each annual buying list contained titles in 

^ . . \ 

one of two subject areas which had either been favorably reviewed in basic 
selection aids or by district personnel for the authority file. The 1969 
- list contained titles published in 1967 and 1968, as well as tities "useful 
in the study of the newly-adopted science textbooks anp revised sixth-grade 
geography curriculum bulletin." 
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The 196$v list, consisting of^some 1600 titles,- was arranged alphabetical- 
ly by author. \ln addition to the autl:>oi>*^ namei each entry included a book ^ 
number to use inXdata processihgv of orders, ith^e title, publisher, ye^r df 
publication, cost ,\ binding, and ^a^'e level. Shdrt, annotations for 1967 and 
1968 publications, and symbols to designate either titles correlated with j 
science or geography textbooks or "first purchase" books, were included for ! 
appropriate titles. 

Books, divided into ti\ree groupfi and shelved in the library of th.e 
Department of Instructional M^terikls, were available for teachers to use in 
building curriculum unfts. The'^groups were (1) books received frop publishers. 



but not reviewed, (2) books rpvie\5f^d afid not listed, and (3) books reviewed 
and included in the current bbying list. This latter group of books was 

placed on exhibit for librarians and teachers to examine. In the spring 

\ 

of 1969, the exhibit was open for five wedl;:s in the mall of the centrally 
located district administration building. Pi^vious yearly exhibits, which 
had been routed to various schools in the district, had been availabe for 
browsing by selectors for approximately eight week^^ach year. The exhibit 
was arranged by grad6 level to facil|tLtate its use by ^^.'^rarians and teachers. 

^ A basic c'dllection list for elementary schools was cc^mpiled during 1965. 
This list, which was being revised in 1969, .^as used to purc^^e collections 
to be placed in new schools. 

One of the consultants for elementary grades participated, witK help 
from other consultants, in the preparation of curriculum bulletins for\ 
vatious subject and grade levels. Becauae she had a strong background in^lshe 
sciences, she was primarily responsible for th^h-elementary science program. 
She, as well as the Director of the Elementary Science Education Resources ^ 
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. . \ ; ; ■ ■ , . . . : 

^Cente^^ reviewed science books for the Department of Instructional Materials. 

■■• . I ■ . . - ■ . 

As stated in thb section on the general science curriculum for District II, 

bibliographies were occasionally produced to accompany units written by the 
Elementary Science Educational Resources Center, A suppleiflfent to the Cur- 
riculum Bulletin for Grad^ Four , produced in 1968, included twenty^^^ight titles 
useful in the science curriculum. Th^Sj SUppleipent also referred teachers to 

' A- ' ' 

th^ school librarians, to library card- catalogs , and to the science sections 

- 1 

of libraries for additional science fbooks • i 
The routine for selection yaried. Each year, exhibit bibliographies 



)l\ibraria 



were supplied t^ school \ibrarians , who then distributed^ them to teachers, usual 
ly by grade level^ In some schools > librarians eissigned a budget to each grade 

level. The teachers selected the titles they wished to be purchased, after a 

. ^ ■' ' ■ ^ 

visit to the exhibit. Then, the e^chAbit bibliography, with titles marked, 

. 

was returned to the librarian. /Somi^ teachers divided into groups by subject; 
the librarian consoliidated tlieir selections and'^' purchased the most popular / 
titles. One librar;^an stated that she retained a portion of the" feuflget 



purchase otitstandin/g titles not selected by teachers — or to build 111 subject 
areas not adequately covered by tetachers.- / 

After the boq/ks to be purchased had been selected by teachers and librar-^ 
ians, order slips for the books were prepared by the librarians. Order slips 
contained the following infocmation: school code number, book code number 
(listed in the Exhibit bibliography) ,' titl^, number of copies, total cost, 
and a space to /be checked for ordering duplicate copies.". The slips, with a 
form indlcatinj^ name and code numbei^ of school, number of books ordered, and 
amount of ord^r, were forwarded to phe central office of the Department of 
Instructional^ Materials. 
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Whep tlie books were received in the schools, librarians checked th.e 
..jpacking^ slips again^ the lisit of titles ordered; compared accompany^itig 
catalog cardsy^ook pocket and book 'card with the book; determin04.> ^>y a 

^ ^ • . ■ . ■ .... 

check of the IBM card placed in each book, that, the book hajJ- ^^ached the 

,' * - , . ' , ' ' ' ■> 

correct school; and returned a signed copy of the packing slip to the 

Department of Instructional Services. After books fhad been stamped with the 
school bwnersliip stamp, date-^due slips pasted into the books, and cards fil^d 
into the card catalog, the books w^re ready to b^/clrculated* 

Librarians were encquraged to use indlvidyal school funds j^activity feds, 
PTA funds, monies from paper drives, book fair proceeds, etc.V""to purchase 
jpidditional library books. Orders for books purchad^ed with tllese funds were ' 
sent directly to jobbers. After the books purchased wit:h district funds had 
been processed,, catalog cards w'feife^.fli^plied for the other .titles • All of ; ^ 
the. physical pr^essing, however, had to be done in the individual schools. 
Some dis|trict funds were available for "urgent needs" — books not included 
in annual display bibliographies — but these books twere not processed until 
after the regular district olrdets were processed. The Director of the 
Department emphasized-^ during an interview, that librarians might order from 
previous annual buying, lists . The ordering system was established to facili- 
tate the ordering and processing of books, from the annual buying list. If 
district funds were used, any variation from the recognized routine delayed 
the completion of the order. 

Sub -Hypo thesis 1. Selection Criteria 

The first sub -hypo thesis designed to test the main hypothesis concerns 
the criteria used in book selection: * 
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Librarians ancj teachers yho select independently are more 
aware of selection crit^ia for science books than are 
those personnel, who use|a local buying list. 
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Data Collection 



-. Data were collected by two/ Methods. First, every person interviewed — 
fourth grade teacher^, , librarians, and library and subject consultants — 
was asked the queistion; "Whicli criteria do you consider most impc^tant in 
the selection oj^ science books|?" Second, nineteen items were listed in the 
questionnaire' which was di61:ributed /to ev^ry'^ person who was inteyviewed. As 



was explained in the section. 



"Metliods of Analysis," in Chapter III, the 



data concferriing criteria collectedly questionnaire were not Analyzed. ; 

/ There were several reasons w^ the questionnaire data wfcre not analyzed. 

/ 

Three of the teachers were not interviewed: two in District I and one tn 



District II. An additional itjre of the teachers aid not return completed 
questionnaires: two in District I and threfe in District II. Respondents to 
the questionnaire section concerning criteria were asked to rank^ the criteria 
; lis ted on a thr^e point scale. Becduse most respondents ranked a majority 
of the criteria "1" (most important),^ the ranking appeared tOv ^ave less 
validity than answers to the question concerning criteria in the taped inter- 
views. All respondents eompj^ted the questionnaire section concerning criteria, 
but because of the low reliability of the answers tb section two concerning 
the use of selection aids, a decision was made to use answers from the inter- 
views as data to test the hypothesis. 



Analysis of Data 

« 

A perusal of tflfe table on the following page reveals that a similarity 
exists between the ranking of criteria for the selection of science books by 
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(1) all selectors from the bwe--&istrlctsS (2) teachers Bijort the two districts, 
(3) teachers and librarians vox consultants within each distriict 'and, to a " 
lesser degree, (4)' librarians and consultants from the two districts* 

The need for ibooks on the appropriate reading level foi' their students ^ 
was mentioned as a criterion by mbre respondents in both districts than was 
any other criterion. Approximately three-fourths of the respondents — fifteen 

0 , 

from District I and thirty-one from District TL — mentioned this item during ^ - 
taped interviews. ' 

The second most mentioned criterion was "Illustrations \ Fifty-seven 
cent of the respondents from District I mentioned this iteit^; 64 ^er cent 
of the^ respondents from District II included it 'in their criteria/ for selection. 

Ranking of the remaining criteria differed between tbe two i^istricts. 
The size of type was ranked third by respondents from District I in the taped 
interviews. Eight persons j, 38 per cent, mentioned that they considered the 
size of type when evaluating a science book for their libraries. "Books of 
interest to my students" was mentioned by a third of the persons interviewed 
in District I. This item was ranked 'fourth from respondents* answers. Tfie 
item ranked fifth by pers'on^/who were interviewed in District I was "Ijor^cal • 
organization of concepts." Six persons, 29 per cent, mentioned^ this Item in 
interviews . ^ 

Six additional items were mentioned by five persons during interviews 
with District I personnel. These items wer^^: "opaqueness of paper" (sturdy 
paper, durable paper, etc.); "binding"; "simple and safe experiments"; "of 
use with curriculum"; "clear, simple writing" (no anthro-pomorphism, simple 
language); and subject competence of author. Twenty-four per cent of the 
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'respbridents mentioned these Items; they were ranked following the fifth ranked 
item, logical Organization of concepts, ' . ' 

In Dis^trict II, the ^fthopl system which uses an ^xutual buying list, the 
aajae criteria mentioned in the preceding two paragraph^, w.ere , 'with the ex- 
ception of 6ne criterion, also ranked high. "Clear,". simple writing" was 
mentioned by twenty respondetits ; "use in curriculum" was mentioned by nine- 

/ •• ■ 

teen of the respondents; and "interest of children" wa^^tnfentioned by eighteen 

' ■ ' . ' I- 

of the respondents . , "Logical organization o^ <joncepts" was mentioned by 

/ ' ' 

sixteen persons. Items concerning the format of the book: "ofaqufenes^ of 
paper"' (sturdiness) arid "size oj^ type" were ranked seventh and eighth. Twenty 
per- cent of. the respondentsy^ated that they considered "accurate, factjiAl 
information" important when selecting science books . 



Three items mentioned by 20 per cent or mor;e pf the respondents in 
District I were not ranked as high by district II respondents. '"Binding" 



and "simple, safe experiments" we^e each mentioned by 16 per ceni of those 
persons interviewed in District . Only two respondents included the 
"subject background of the author" as a criterion in District *II. kowever, 
only 13 per cent of the personnel interviewed in District I mentioned the 
value of "ac&urate, factual information" as opposed to 2Q pet ^ent of the 
respondents from District II who included this item. 

Responses of teachers — similar pattern of correlation , existed between the 
rie^ponses of the teachers from each district. "Books on the reading level 
of their children" was mentioned by over 70 per cent of all the teachers 
interviewed. The second ranked criterion was "appropriate, quality illus- 
trations." Forty-six per cent of the teachers in District I mentioned 
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this item; 66 per pent of the teachers in Distirict II mentioned this 

item. * , / , . 

• *. ■ 

Only one additional criterion was mentioned by more than 30 per cent 
of' the teachers in District I* This was "interest of children." Four 
additional critertia were mentioned by more than 30 per cent of th§. teachers 
in District II. These were "clear, simpirw^iting," "use in curriculum," 
"interest of children," and "logical organization of concepts.-" 

Responses of librarians and district consultants- '-Llbrarlans in the twelve 
elementary schools -and district consultant8 who participated iti^ selection 
activities also ranked 4'iHustrations" and "books oft the reading level of 
children" as the two items they- considered first in the evaluation of science 
books^ In District I, four other items were mentioned by 50 per ^ cent or mote 
of the respondents. These were: "clear, simple writing," -"opaqueness o£ 
paper," "size of type," and "Subject background of author More 'than 
half of the District II personnel mentioned the following criteria^ 
"clear, slfaple writing;" "interest, of childr^sn," "opaqueness of paper," and 
"use in curriculum." ; [ 

Statistical tests — Two statistical -tests were computed.. First, the ^selection 

criteria were ranked by district. A corirelation of .83 was computed by the 

♦ 

Spearman rank order, coefficient statistic, ih other words, the twenty-one 
persons interviewed in District I and the forty-four persons interviewed iri 
District II mentioned similar criteria in a highly similar ranking. 

fid 

" The second test, a difference of means test, was computed to determine 
if the mean number of tHie criteria mentioned per respondent is the same ^f or 
both districts. ' . ' * • 
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Tatle 4 ' . ^ ■ ■ 

; . ".Crltferla Used iri Sel6c=tion of Science Books •? 

■* ' S' - 

^ J > r—- - . 

I 'District I ^ , District- II 



X 



4;76 . 

2.50 A' 2.64 



P.05 ^ ; • '( . • - 



-.25 



A' 



Thie computed "t", -.25 is not signific^int. Therefore, the hjjpothesi'a that 
the mean nxmber of the criteria mentioned pei:, person in District I is the 

same ad the jnean number df the criteria mentioned per person in District II 

'■ • . ■ ^ 
is accept^. ^ 

Summary— Personnel in both districts mentioned similar criteria in similar 
rankings » A high correlation of «.83 was obtained between the ranking of 
criteria in both districts. Among the six highest criteria mentioned by 
respondents fro^ both '.districts, four items were identical. These were 
"reading level of children," "illustrations," "interest of children," and 
"logical drg^nization of .concepts.'* - ^ 

Criteria important in the evaluation of science books ("recency of 
information," "accutate, factual information, \ and "text -and illustrations 



on the same reading level") , were all mentioned by few resp 
district. ' ' 



n 



ndents from each 
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' ■■ ■* ■ 

There appeared to be no basis, after analysis of the data, to support / 
the hypothesis that personnel from District I were more knowiedgeable about 

selection criteria for science books than were the personnel in Distrlctll. 

^ ■ ■ . - ■ 

" . Sub-Hypothesis 2, Selection Aids , , 

The second sub-hypothesis designed to test the main hypothesis concerns 

the bibliographic aids used in the selection of science books: 

Librarians and teachers, who select independently con3ult 
more selection aids than do those personnel who use a 
loQal buying list. 

Data Collection ' 

Data were collected by two methods. First, every person inteirviewed— 

fourth grade srcience teachers, librarians, and district library and subject 

consultants—was asked" to enumerate the, selection aids which he used fn the 

selection process. The fourth grade sci^ejtde" teachers were asked: "Which 

selection aids do you use?" Tlje librarians and supervisory personnel were 

■ ■ * - • ' » '■•^ - - 

asked: "Which five basic selection aids do you consider most important in 

the selection" of a basic science^collection?" and "Which five selectioiiT. 

aid^^o*yo^ consider most Important in the selection of current science 

■ 

books?" 

. ■ • ' * . « . ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

Second^ f orty-d^^ic "selQetion aids were listed in the questionnaire 

which wds "distributed to.evety person who was interviewed. Respondents were 

asked to rank therselection aids in the order of. use. As has been already 

discussed, the. data collected b^ the questionnaires were not analysed for. ^ 

several, reasons. Three of the teachers were not interviewed: twq in 

District I and one in District II, while an additional five of the teachers 
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(two- in District I, three in District II) did not return' completed question-^ 
naires. Of those who did. return .questionnaires, twD teachers from District- 
I (18%) and six teachers from Distrijct. II (20%) did not complete the selec-' 
tton aids section. 

As a check on the reliability of the questionnaire answers, two nonr 
existent titles were inbluded in the checklist of selection aids. A made- 
up book title. Science Books for Fun' , by Anton Winters,. was included in the 
l^st of basic selection aids.^ A made-up journal title, Elementary Science , 
♦was included in the list of prof essioiial periodicals which contained book 
reviews and lists of new books. ^ 

One librarian and two teachers from District I checked th<^ Winters title, 
They ranked' it from "used at least once this year" to "basic." Eleven ret- 
spondents from District II checked that they had used Scietice Books for Fun . 



One member of ^lie district j^nsultative staff, one ' librarian, and .nine 
teachers rated the title from "used at least once this year" to basic" (one 
libtardan and one teacher). " 

Elementary Science was checked by all of the consultative staffs of- 
District I and TT, by half of the librarians from each district, by four 
teachersN&ram District I and by seven teachers from District II. Twelve 
of the personnel ranked it as "basic." Because of the low reliability of 
the data obtained by use of the questionnaire, a decision was made to use the 
data collected through the taped Structured interviews to test the hypothesis i 

Analysis of Jg/ata ^ 

Fif ty\k^lection aids were mentioned by the sixty-five persons who were 
interviewed. In District I, which does not use a ^^c^l buying list, only 
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three titles w[er^ mentioned by more than four respondents. Seven responr 
dents stated that they us0d the Children's Catalog ; five persons Included 
Horn Book and the catalog to accompany Books on Exhibit In the titles of 
selection aids they used. 

In District II, thirty-four (over 75 percent); of the personnel who, 
were interviewed stated that they used the system book exhibit (and accom- 
panying buying list) as an aid in the selection of science books. Thitteep.^ 
of the respondents mentioned -that they used textbook bibliographies as 
selection aids. 



Responses of teachers — If the responses by fourth grade science teachers 

(thirteen from District I and th'irty-thred from District II) are examined, 

t — 

a' similar pattern of the use of Sjelection 



exhibits, catalogs, or bibliographic aids 
subject or librarj^ reviewing journals. 



aids is observed. Teachers used 
repared for them. Very few used 



Nearly three-fourths of the teachers 



'irdm District II reported that 
they used the district annual book exhibit as a selection aid* Tne highest 
ranked selec^ipn aid 'for teachers in District I, the catalog listing titles 
in the Books on Exhibit co^^ctions, was mentioned by five teachers as a 
selection aid. Only three other aids were mentioned by teachers from 
District I. ' ' 

The Elementary Science Consultant for fiistrict I, as has been mentioned. 



assisted in theselection of science boo^ b^ preparing basic lists of 



science perioditials , books, and teaching aids. Three teachers mentioned 
these lists as selection aids. Textbook bibliographies also were mentioned 
as guides for selection by three teachers from District I. Two teachers 
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stated that they examined publishers* catalogs for titles to orders. Each 
of the remaining seven aids were named by only one teacher from District I. 

In District II, eight teachers mentioned science textbook bibliographi^fe^ 
as sources for books. Individual school book fairs-, planned by parent organ-^ 
izations and librarians to raise money for school libraries, were included 
as "selection aids" by f;Lve teachers. Three additional aids: Grade Teac^r , 
college children's litera1:ure bibliographies, and the local buying list were, 
each mentioned by two or more teachers. 

Responses of librarians and district consultants — Librarians, as well as 
subject and library consultants, mentioned basic selection aids most often. 
All of the librarians interviewed in District I mentioned the Children's . 
Catalog as a selection aid. Five librarians mentioned the Horn Book ; four 
of the librarians mentioned the School Library Journal . Three librarians 
and the Elementary Science Consultant stated that they used Appraisal as a 
selection aid'. Three, ouf of the eight, librarians and consultants included 
the Basic Book Co^ecti o n for Elementary Grades , Bowker's Growing Up with 
Science Book8T"Tnie Elementary School Library Collection , and Science Books 
in their statements concerning selection aids. 

Librarians and consultants in District II (the district which has an . 

<f ' ■ ■ 

annual buying list), mentioned theit annual book exhibit too st often. Ten, 
out of eleven persons interviewed, stated that they used the exhibit and 
accompanying list as a selection tool. Only^^ree respondents failed to 
mention the Children's Catalog ; seven persons stated that^they used the 
School Library Journal . JFiW of the respondents, almost half, included text- 
book bibliographies and the AAAS Science Book List for Children in the titles 
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of selection aids th^ used. Four respondents mentioned the following two 
aids: publishers' catalog? and Horn Book . 

Statistical tests — Three atatistical tests wete computed. First, the ^elec- 

■ ip 

tion aids were ranked by district. A correlation of .15 was computed by tjie 
Spearman rank order coefficient statistic. When the responses concerSi^ig 
the System Book Exhibit, reported fey District II personnel ,<=?fcre removed, a 
slightly higher correlation of .2/1 was computed. ^ 

Neither correlation appeared\high enough to be significant. In order 
to test for significance of the correlations, a t test was computed using 
(1) data from both districts and (2) data from both districts excluding the 
responses concerning the District Book Exhibit. 

Table 6 

Correlation between Selection Aids Used by Selection Personnel 



^3 t df T Q3 



.15^ 1.04 72 1.67 

.21^ 1.46 71 1.67 

^Correlation computed on all data from both districts. 



^Correlation computed on data from both districts, excluding the 
responses concerning the District Book Exhibit from District II. 



Neither the correlation between the^election aids used by the district 
pwesonnel including or excluding the responses from District II concerning 
the District Book Exhibit was significant, at 'the .5 per cent level." 
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A third test, a difference of means test, was computed to ^determine if 
the mean nximber of selection aids mentioned per respondent is the' same for 
both districts.- 

table 7 * 

^ Selection Aids Used by Selection Penponnel 



District I ^ % District II 
— ■ ■ ' ' — — 

X 3.95^ 2.93;^ 2.08^ 



s 



.3*97 - • * . 4.3a; 3.l4 



N 21 4 44 

^05 2-00 

t - .92; 2.05*^ . ' ^ 

^-lean number including responses of personnel about the District Book 
Exhibit. ^ . 

Hiean niimber excluding responses of personnel about the District Book 
Exhibit. ' ^ 

^Computed t for districts 1(1) including responses about the District 
Book Exhibit and (2) excluding responses about the District' Book Exhibit, • 

■ ' - . ■ . ' "- 7 ^ ' ' ' ■ : ■' 

■ -- i'^*^ 

The computed .t Statistic was not significant when all responses from 
both districts were coilsidered. In other words, no significant difference 
was found between the mean number of selection 'aids consulted by personnel 
; in the two districts. However, if the responses concerning the use of the. 
District Book Exhibit ^re subtracted from- the ^District II responses, a si^ 
nificant diff erenc^/^s calculated. * 
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Summary — A total of forty-nine 8electi|on aids were mentioned by the sixty- 
five persrons who were interviewed. In District f, which does not use a 
local buying list, only three titles t^ere mentioned by jnore than four r^- 
spondent^. Seven respondents named the Children^ s Catalog , five respondents 
named the Horn Book , and five respondents named the catalog to accompany 
Books on Exhibit . • , 

In District IX, over three-fourths of the personnel who were interviewed 
stated that they used the local buying list exhibit, e.a^>ari aid in^he s^ectlon 

■ . . •• . , - y^:~'-\ - ; " - .. 

of science: books. Thirteen of the respondents mentioned that they used text- 
book bibliographies as selection aids* , . 

A low correlation of .15 was computed between the ranking of selection 
aids used in the two districts..' Although there appeared to be little cor- 
relation between the aids used in the districts, there was no significant 
difference calculated JLn the mean number of selection aids used by the 
personnel. / 

Teachers in both districts used exhibits, catalogs, or bibliographies 
prepared for them. Nearly 75, piercent of the District II teachers reported 
that they used the district annual book exhJLbit as a selection aid. The . 
highest ranke^d selection aid for teachers in District I was the catalog list- 
ing titles in the Books on ^Exhibit collections. Five teachers mentioned 
these collections. ^ 

Librarians, as well as subject and library coi^ultants, mentioned basic 
selection aids more often. All of the librarians interviewed in District I 
mentioned the Children's Catalog as a selection tool. In the Interviews with 
eleven librarians and consultants in District II (the district which has an 
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annual buying list)., the book exhibit^ built from books on the list, was the • 
most mentioned selection aid. Only one person failed to mention the exhibit, ' 
while 77 percent mentioned the Children's Catalog . \ ^ 

No basis for acceptance of the sub-hypothesis that District I personnel 
used more selection aids was evident in the da.ta. ^ 

Sub-Hypothealg 3, selection Activities ' 

* 'The third sub-hypothesis designed to test the 'main hypothesis concerns * 
the activities' used to select science books for the twelve elementary school 
librariea: 

Librarians and teachers who select Independently are ^ 
more involved in selection activities than are those 
personnel who use a locar buying list. 

Data Collection . , 

Data were collected by three methods. First, every (1) science teacher, 

'J 

(2) libratian and (3) library or subject consultant was asked the question: «• 
"How much time do you spend (1) weekly (2) monthly (3) yearly 

^ on evaluation and selection of science books for libraries^" -Second, 

each, person J^nterviewed was asked the question: "What suggestions do you 
have to implement better selection of science bobks for your individual 
school?" Third, twelve Selection activities were listed in the questionnaires 
.distributed to every person who was interviewed. 

As has been stated, two questionnaires from District I personnel arid thre 
questionnaires from District II personnel were not returned. From District I, 
two respondents did not complete the section concerning selection activities 
and one respondent checked each item with a -minus (the gign' to be placed by 

•. ,134^ 
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those items not used). One respondent from District II did- not return the 
section of 'the questionnaire concerning selection activities. Because no 
listing ofi selection activities was obtained during the structured interviews 
(only a narrative answer to the question: "What role do you play i^i.the • • 
selection of rfbience books?"), a' decision was^made to use the questionnaire 
responses— for statistical testing — by simple dividing the replies into (1) [ 
use or (2) do not use. , ♦ " . * 

These replies and the tesults of statistical tests are discussed first. 

»■ ■ - ' 

A discussion of the amount of' time devoted to the selection of science books ' 

by respondents and the suggestions they gave fdr improving selection follows. 

Analysis 0f • iy4ta 

Selection^Activities • 

The twelve selection activities , listed in the que'&tionnaire, appear 
in the taBle on the following page. While the replies to the checklist may 

be replies concerning activities the respondents would like to perform (a <, 

' ^ . \ 

supposition based upon the small amount of time alloted to selection activi- 
ties by teachers an4 the low validity of the questionnaire replies concerning 
^the use of selection aids), patterns common to (1)\^ districts, (2) teachers in 
both districts, and (3), librarians and district science and library consultants 
do appear. . • \ 



The selection activity ranked 'highest by District I^ersonnel was 
"checking ^ibliographies prepayed by subject consultants agctinst library 
holdings." Fifteen out of nineteen respondents checked this item. The 
teachers who completed the questionnaire ranked it second. Seven . teachers 
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iniiiia^S^^ had checked library- holdings against suVje 

ographiesl All of the six librarians^nd two district consultants checked 
this item. ^ . 



,■ ■ • ■ . ■• ■ . ' ■ • ' .■ ' - ' ' 

Secohd, fourteen of the respondents from Disjtrict^ I indicated, on the 

selection activities checklist , that they "read reviews oiE ^ew books iii 

library selection aids 'and . selected books to be ordered," All o:l5 the 

librariails and the two district consu^t^ants checked this item; six (over 

50 percent) of "the teachers indicat^ their participation in t;his activity. 

'Third, three items were ranked^ext highest: (1) "checking publishers' 

catalogs for new books arid agdinst library holdings'," (2) visiting local 

bookstores, *and (3) "visltlhg ideal publie libraries, to examine books" wer 

each checked by thirteen of the respondents from District !• 

The next highest ranked items, based upon the number of times they wer6 
checked by the respondents, were: (1) "meeting with other teachers and/or \ 
librarians in your building to choose books from several new titles evaluated 
by othet teachers;^.or librarians" and (2) "examining Books ' on Exhibit ." Twelve 
^persons checked eacK of these two items. 

In District II (the district wbich uses the ann^l buying list and 

accompanying exhibit), the item ranked first by (1) all respondents, (2) 

... ^ 

teachers, and (3)^ libx^rians and consultants was "checking a sy step-wide 
approved list." The second ranked item— by all respondents and by^ teachers-- 
Was "meeting with other teachers and/or librarians in your building to choose 
books from several new titles evaluated by other teachers or librarians i" 
\ Six other activities) were checked by more than 50 percent of the re- 
spc^lents. "Reading reviews of new books in' library selection aids and 



selecting books to bj/ordered," "visiting local public libraries to examine 
books," "checking textbook blbllograj phles agaln^ library hbldlngs," and 
"visiting local bookstores^^'^'tJere each checked by twenty-eight respondents 
(above 70 percent^^^ower jpanklngs--stlll above 50 percent— were assigned 
to "examining publishers' exhibits" ^d "reviewing publishers' advance . 
copies for subject committees of teachers and librarians." 

Responses of teachers- ^The teacher, respondents from District I ranked 
"visiting local bookstores" first. Eight, out o'f a possible eleven, checked 
this item. A slightly lower percentage of teachers checked the item "check- 
ing bibliographies prepared by subject consultants against library holdings.' 
The two other items checked by at least half of the teachers were: (1) 

- • • * . . . ^ ■ ■ : ■ > '■ ■ . ' 

"meeting with other teachers and/or librarians in your building to Jthoose 
books from several new titles evaluated by other teachers or librarians" 
and (2) "checking publishers V catalogs for new books and against library . 
holdings." 

When the replies from teachers in District II aire considered, the four 
items ranked above 70 percent are the same four items ranked highest by all 
respondents. These are: (1) "meeting with other teachers and/or librarians 
In your building to choose books from several new titles evaluated 'by other 
teachers or librarians," (2) "checking textbook bibliographies against 
library holdings ," (3) "checking a system-wide approved list," and (4) 
"visiting local public libraries to e3i;amine books." 
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Responses of llbrajilansr.attd dlstrlet-cbnsultants- ->Aa anticipated, librarians 
and consultants from District I indicated «more partlcipatipn In selection 
activities than did the teachers # la addition to the items already mentioned, 
i.e., "reading reviews in selection aid^," "visiting local public libraries,"/ 
and "checking bibliographies prepared by subject consultants against library ^ 
holdings," the librarians and consultants all checked on^ other "itiem: the ^ 
eight 'persons indicated that they "examined the Books on Exhibit^ collections." 

Other activities in which six or more librarians or consultants indl- 
cafed they participated were: (1) "checking textbook bibliographies against 
library holdings," (2) "checjkitig publishers' catalogs for ne^ books and ' . 
against library •holdings," (3) "examining -publishers' eadiibits" and (4) 
"meeting with* other teachers an^/or librarians in your building to choose 
books from several nfew titles evaluated by other teachers or librarians." 

In District II, all librarians and district consultants indicated they 
read reviews and selected books to be ordered. Two additional items were 
checked by ten^out of eleven respondents. The items were: ^'examining pub- 
Ushers' exhibits" and "visiting local bookstores." ' Over 80 percent of the 
librarians and consultants indicated they reviewed publishers' advance copies^ - 
for subject committees of teachers and librarians (as opposed to 50 percent 
of the librarians and consultants in District I). ^ 

A slightly lower ranking was giVen the items "checking textbook bibli- 
ographies against library holdings" and "meeting with other teachers and/or 
librarians in your building to choose books from several new titles evaluated 
by other teachers or librarians" by District II personnel than by District I 
personnel. The difference may-liave been due, in part, to the larger percent- 
age of consultative staff included in District" II. 
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Only slightly more than Half- of the consultants and librarians indicated 
that they "checkiad bibliographies prepar^sd by subject consultaipts against 
library holdings" or that they "visited local public libraries to examine 
books." 



InM' 

w 



statistical tests — Three statistical tests were computed. First, the selec- 

\ I ' 

tion activities were ranked by district. Then, the correlation between the 

A . ... . ) 

two rankpiwas computed by Spearman's rank order coefficient. A correlation 

of .03 was computed. ' » ' . 

■ • • ■ . ■ - .• ' , • 

Next, data from this ranking was used to test a h3T)othesis, with a t 
statistic, to determine if a significant correlation did exist. The computed 
t of .089 was not significant. ^ . 

Table 9 

Correlation between Selection Activities of Selection Personnel 



'^s 


t 


df 


'.05 


.03 


.C^89 


10^ 

f 


1.81 



A third test, a difference of means te'st, was computed to determine if 
the mean number of selection activities performed per respondent is the same 
for both districts, against the alternate hypothesis that the mean per person 
was significantly greater for District I. The computed t was -.04. The null 
hypothesis was not rejected in favor of the alternate hypothesis that person- 
nel from pistrict 1 participated in more selection activities than did 
personnel from District II. 
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Table -10 

Selection Activities Berf ormed by District Personnel 







District I 


District 


TT 




X 


6.89 . 


6.97 




0 


0 

8 , 

N 


5.65 V 
19 

o 




> 














t - -.04 









Time Spent in Sele^ction , * i# * 

As a second test to measure participation in selection activities, " 
eveiry. person was asked to estimate the amount of time he spent in the 
selection of science books. These estimates were converted to "hours spent 
during the year/' and a difference of means test was computed to determine 
if a significant difference existed between the time spent in selection by 
District I personnel and the time spent in select:^n activities by District 
II personnel. Respondents included the time they spent in reading reviews; 
reviewing books for a local buying list; visiting exhibits, bookstores, and 
libraries; discussing books with fellow teachers or librarians; and writing 
order slips. Data concerning the time allotted yearly to science book 
selection is presented in the following table. 
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Table 11 

Time Allotted to Selection Activities for Science Books 

by Personnel 



District I 



District. II 



X 
s 
N 



^05 2-00 



1.02 



24'' 

40 

21 




15 
30 
44 



Teachers 
Librarians'' 
Median 
Teachers 
Librarians* 



9.7 

. 27 . 



.33 



27 



2.7 

38 



.9 



36 



^All time is expressed in hours yearly. 

^"District consultants were not included (data based on time spent by 
six librarians in each district). 

*^Ibid. 
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The computed t of 1,02 Is not sign-i^cant. Additional data Included , 
Table 11 show that the median time spent yearly on the selection of o 
science books by teachers iti District I v^s only twenty, minutes. In District 
II it was f if ty-foup^nutes a y4scr\ *-The^ discrepancy between meavi and median 
time spent by ^efachers in Jthe two districts Illustrates tlhe fact that in 
District I 'CTnly seven teachers , out of thirteen, indicated they spent any 
time on selection. In District II, four teachers^ indicated they spent no 



time in selection and eight teachers indicated that they spent less th>n one 

hour yearly in the selection of science book's^/ ^ ^' 

: i ( • . 

Suggestions to Improve S'election of Science Books- 

The third type of data collected about selection activities were answers ^ 

4 , 

to the question in the structured interview: "What suggestions 'do you have 
to in^lrove the selection of science books for your library? The answers to 
this question are contained in Table 12. * 

Basically, the answers, from bpth districts, involved these needs; 

1. More involvement of teachers and students in the selection process. 

2. Released time for teachers and librarians to read and examine new 
books . 

3. Improved exhibits ^nd reviews of muiti-media, arranged by subject 
and including several ifeadlng levels, to correlate with science curricula. 

The most frequent comment was; "I need more time."- It appeared evident 

that released time— for selection activities — was the most pressing need in 

both districts. Regardless of the excellence of exhibits, the availability 

of book reviewing aids, and the establishment of selection procedures, 

teafchers and librarians had too little time to devote to the selection of 

science books for libraries. . ' 
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Suggestions to Improve the Selection of Science Books' 
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'■District I 

• 




District II 
• 




Teachers 





1. '*See booka or see tetter reviews. 

2 . Teachers cooperate ^ in defining 
. . needs and selecting books; 

3* Books con tnatjy -rfeading leyels. . ' 
Books , correlated with science 
. textbook. ' 

5. Time to visit publlc/library,, 
exhibits 

6. Exhibit all medi^a together. 



(3) 1. ^/fexhibit books' iij every school/ 

titne to see books. *\ • (14) 
(2) 2. Teachers cooperate in defining 
(2) n^eds and selecting boolcs. (2) 

3. Bopks on children's reading 
levels. (2) 
: 4. Exhibit by subject, * ^ (2) 

5. Books correlated with science 
textbook. 

6. Exhibit all media together. 

7. Books on children's inter sts. 

8. Receive books more promptly. 

9. In-service traltylng to learn 
^ how to select books. 



Librarians 



1. 


Time to visit exhibits, 




1. 


Involve teachers and, students 




' libraries, work in classrooms. 






in selection (4) 


2. 


Books correlated with science 




2. 


More time to visit exhibits , 
etc. ' (2) 




Curriculum. 


(2) 




3. 


Involve teachers and students 




3. 


Better annotations in 




in selection. 


(2) 


4. 


eadiibit bibliography. 
Exhibit by' subject. 



Consul tatits 



1. Involve teachers in selection. 

2. Display of science books. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 



Involve teachers in selection. 
Examination center for region. 
Groups of teachers work with 
subject consultant to select 
books — on school time. 
Books on children '-s reading 
levels . 



a ' 

Numbers in parentheses indicate number of personnel suggesting selection 
improvement. If no numbers are given, suggestion was recorded once. \ 
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Data to test the sub-hypothesis that personnel in District I performed 
■ more selection activities that did pefiiTsonnel in District II (the district 
which uses an annual local J>.uying list and exhibit) were collected by three ' 
method^: (1) twelve selection activities were included in the questionnaire 
form, (2) a question concerning the time spent in selection activities was 
included in the structured interview schedule and (3) suggestions to improve 
selection procedures were solicited during interviews. , ^ 

There was a low correlation between the selection activities performed 

ft 

in the two districts. District I personnel ranked liighest the selection 
activity pf checking bibliographies prepared by their science consultant 

c . . ^ . 

X 

against library holdings. Only one othe^ activity, that of reading reviewing 
journals to locate books, was^ checked by more; than 70 percent of the respon- 
dents. The personnel in District II ranked the checking of their local 
buying list number one: 93 per cent checked this activity. Two other activi- 
ties, those of selecting books from reviewing Journals and selecting books 
rom titles ^evaluated by diatrict personnel, were checked by more than three- 
fourths of the respondents.. 

A correlation of .03 was computed with the Spearman rank order co- 
efficient statistic. A t test , calculated to determine if this cbrrelation 
was significant, produced a t of .089. A difference of means test produced 
a t of -.04. On the basis of these tests, no significant correlation nor a 
dfi'ference in the m^an numbet'of selection activities performed per respon- . 
dent was evident. 
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Teachers were le^s active in selection than were librarians and 
district personnel. Distr,ict II teachers ranked highest the same twb ^ 
activities ranked highest by all personnel from their district: use of a 
ioGal buying list and selecting books from titles evaluated for them by 
ot^pr teachers and librarians. District I teachers rankfed "visiting local 
bookstores" and "checking bibliographies prepared by subject cpnstfltants 
'•against library holdings" highest. / 
4 ^ All librarians and district personnel indicated that* they {1) either^ 
used a local buying lis^ or examined Bookg on 'Exhibit and (2) rfead re- ♦ ^ 
viewing jo'utnald to -discover new boojcs. Other activities ranked high-^y^^ — 
thdse personnel differed. ' , * • ' ^ 

There appeared to be no signi^icajit differences In the average time 
spent per respondent in the selection of science books in the two districts. 
Data indicated thatj^achers spent little time in selectiph aCtivitieg. The 
median time spent by teachers in Dis^trict I was twenty minutes a year, 
whereas the 'median for District II teachers* was fifty-four minutes. 

More tJjae to ud^e in selection was the most often voiced need from 
personnel. Teachers wanted exhibits of multi-media arranged by subject. 
Librarians pleaded forbore ixivolvement of tea'chers and students. 
. . No basis existed' in the colleeJted data for 'support bf the' hypothesis 
*that 'Aore selection activities were pe^rformed by District 1 personnel than 
by District II personnel. • ^ 

, - *•»'«. 

* ' * . ' Summary 

' ' ' ' . *^ ' . 

This chapter reported the results of analyses of data to test three 
0ub-:hypotheses concerning selection procedures for science books in twelve 
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eleineniary school libraries: six in District I, which had Ao local buying 

lii3t, ^nd six in District II, which had a local buying list. 

. SelectiQU procedures for elementary school libraries in District I, 

which* had no local buying list, were relatively simple, .Every . school library 

was allotted a yearly budget. Twice every year, librarians sent orders for c 

■^oks to the district lib^rary consultant, who forwarded the orders to a. 

jobber. Books purchased with district funds were delivered ^directly to the 

0, ' , . * 

school libraries from the^ Jotiber. The elementary science consultant and the. 

■ I . ■ • " ■ ■ ■ 

school library consultant actively aided selection by the preparation of ' 
lists of b^sic books, by encouiraging librarians and' teachers to browse 
through new books" at the consultants'* offices, and by occasionally purchasing" 
selection aids or subscriptions t<5 reviewing journalp'for all elementary 
gchool libraries'. • The fall and spring collections of Books on Exh^ it were 
available for librarians and teachers to visit every 
their own initiative, began monthly area^if^sfffciiijgs-ciurir 



1968-69. These meetings were 

for children's librarians h^l^at the pubij^ JUibr^ry 

The selection routine for D±tf£rict II wa^more 
than m District I. Bopks were ordered ajariually by sc 



the mopkf^^Jomk /iscUssions^ 




ibrarl^s., on^ 
ool year of 



/ 



and supervised 
librarians with 



district funds* After the boolce were a^ocessed andicataloged in the District 
Elementary School Book tenter, they were jl^livered to the schpols. Although 
a few basic selection aids were available in school libraries, school 
librarians and teachers we^re encouraged to rely upon the annual local buying 
list and an exhibit of recent titles Included in the list. . 



o library orders 



The annual local buying list was compiled by the District Specialist 
for Printed Materials, K-12, from reviews of new books by librarians, 
teachers, and district science consultants , together with reviews from 
national reviewing, journals. Entries, arranged alphabetically by author, in- 
cluded basic bibliographic information and grade. leve^ for all titles. Brief 
.annotations weire included for recently published titles^ Teachers and 
librarians were supplied copies of the Buying list and were encouraged to 
visit the exhibit^- open for five weeks in a central location. , Titles 
selected by the teachers and librarians were compiled int: 
in every sqhool. ^ ♦ • ^ 

Librarians were encourage3 to use individual school tunds to purchase 

• ■ ' ■ \. > ■ ■ 

additional books. However, books not on the annual lists wfere catalogued, , 
centrally af t;er the orders selected from the annual lists and , paid for with 
district funds — because of the use of data proces^sing facilities to. speed •^^ 
the processing axld cataloguing of district •orders. * ^ 

The first sub-hypothesis wa;SMesigned to determine if a ^^.gttfficant - 
difference- existed between the selection criteria used by District I per- 
^ sc^nnel and District IJ personnel. A high correlation of .83 was computed 
between the criteria enumerated by District I personnel and District II 
personnel. No statistically significant difference was found between the 
mean number of criteria mentioned by personnel in the 'two districts. 

.Both groups ranked "reading level of children" and "illustrations" as 
the two most mentioned Items, in that order. When the responses of the 
•fourth gi:ade science teachers were separated from the responses of the 
librarians and the district library and science consultants, the same 
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i • 

ranking was observed. Librarians and consultants reversed the order. 
"Illustrations" were mentioned'by more than 70 per cent; "reading level of 

7hildren" by over 60 per cent. , 

The second sub-hypothesis was designed to determine if a significant 
difference existed between the number of selection aids used by District I 
personnel and District. II personnel. No significant difference was found 
when •the tfse of the "System Book Exhibit," or. local Wiying/list , for person- 
nel in DistHct II was.J.ncluded. When it was not included, a significant 
\diff erence^ was f ound* 

In general, personnel listed few aids. Teachers named prepared list^; 

textbook bibliographies, '.bibliographies supplied by the science consultant,. * 

' - ' ' > ' . ^' ' ■ \ 

publishers* catalogs (including Books on Exhibit ) , and loodi, school book 

fairs. Librarians and district consultants wfere more likely to name standard 

• • • 

selection aids. ' . - * 

The third sul?-hypo thesis was designed to determine if ^ a* significant 

difference existed between the number of selection activities j^erformed by 

/ 

District I personnel and district II personnel. Three sets of data were 

collected: (1) responses a checklist of activities in the questionnaire. • 

completed by sixty respondents, (2) responses, |)y all the personnel, to a 

question during the taped interviews co||^rning the amount of time t^iey de- 

* * . * 

voted to the selection of scietice books,, and (3) . suggestions ; to improve the 

selection process. ^ ' ' 

No statistically significant difference wa&* found between the (1) 

number of selection activities or (2) the time spentin selection by 

personnel from District I and. personnel from District II. District I 
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personnel ranked "checking a bibliography prepared by a science consultant 
against library holdings" first and "reading reyiews in selection aids" 
second. District II personnel, as , they did with selection aids, ranked the • 
local buying list first, and then "meet^ing with other teachers to choose books 
from titles evaluated by other teachers and librarians" second 1 

The need for time to participate in selection activities was the 
highest ranked request by all respondents. 

Based upon 'the findings in this chapter — that no significant dif- 
ferences exist between the/ mean number of criteria named per respondent in 
the 'two districts, that no, significant difference existed in the mfean number • 
of selection aids named per respondent,, and that no significant difference, 
existed between the number of selection activities or.' the time spent in 
selection per respondent—it may be assumed that the collections are similar. 
Chapter VI explores the quality^ recency, and curricular and student relevancy 



of the collections. 



4, * 
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CHAPTER vr ; 

ANALYSIS OF COLLEGtlONS 




\ 



The main Hypothesis of this stSay is tjtiat 



as selectioiv procedures for elementary school librarlies 
become less centralized and standairdlzed, . the quality \ 
of collections improve because school libt^rians and 
teachers are more actively inyol^j'ed in selection. 

To test this hypothesisi, six sub-hypotheses were designed. The analyses 

of data collected in two school district^^about three of ^the sub-hypothesps 

concerning (1) selection , criteria, (2) selection aids and (3) selection 

activities t^ere presented In Chapter Five. In District I, the personnel 

/selected books from library selection aids,, professional journals j occasional 

bibliographies prepared by the Library Consultant and the Elementary Science 

Consultant and Books on Exhibit collections > The personnel in District. II 

^elected/ books primarily from an annual local buying list, fcompiled from 

reviews by district teachers , librarians, ^nd consultants, and, from favor- , 

able reviews in library and edfucation journals. 

Because of a premise — that the collections^ built" by the two methods of 

reelection should reflect the differences in procei4^res~the remaining three 

sub-hypotheses were constructed to analyze data concerning the collections 

(In the twelve elei^ntary school libraries, six from each school district. 

I They ar^ " , < ^ 

4. ^l^^XDBtttstjrf^ school libraries with selection by teachers 
and. librarians who do not use a local buying list will 
haveNl^tter collections in astronomy tand earth science, 
when measured against a list of books from standard 
selection aids , than will those elementary school 
libraries, for which books are selected from buying lists. 
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5. Astronony and eartHi science collections selected by 
librarians ^nd teachers who do not use a local buying 
list will differ more to reflect the curricular inter- 
ests and reading aMlities of their own students than 
will collections selected by librarians and teachers 
who use a local buying list. 

'6. Elementary school library collections selected by 
» . teachers and libraries who do not use a local buying 
. list will ^contdln more recently published books and they 
will 'be available for circulation earlier than in those 
libraries where books are chosen from" a local buying list. 

These th.x'ee sub-hypotheses were used to analyze collections, in the subjects 

of astronomy and earth science, by (1) measurement of collections against a 

list of books composed of titles in ttiree b^sic selection aids, (2) measure- 

meitit of collections against curticulum bibliographies and average reading 

abilities of students and (3) measurement of the recency of collections. The 

results^jof^ the analyses of these dataware contained in this chapter. 

/ As a backgroui^ or frame of reference for the analyses, basic information 

concerning the, collections is presented first. 

f • » 

Collections in the Twelve Schools 

study of the table on the following pa^e reveal,s that all twelve of 
the co^tlections were small. Only one collection had ten volumes per student, 
while one cQllectlon had as few as 4.2 volumes per student. Holdings in the 
pure science^^X^ewey Decimal Classification number 500-599) averaged 9 per 
cent in District \ and 11 per cent in District II. 

The average percentage of astronomy and earth science titles in ^l^trict 

science collections *.?ere also similar. Eight per cent of the science col- 

\ ' ' • ' 

lections in District I,\on the average, were composed of astronomy titles, 

and 14* per cent of the collections were earth science titles. In District II, 
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the percentages were approximately the same: y\ 7 p^r cent of the science col- 
lections, on the average, were composed of ^tronomy titles , and l5 per cent 
of the collections were earth .science titles. 

Holdings of individual titles varied more among libraries than did sub- 
ject percentages. Only three titles were held in common by all twel^^e schools. 
Seven additional titles were owned by eleven schools; eleven more titles were 
h^ld by ten schools. . There were 149 titles which were available in only one 
library: 96 titles in one of the six libraries in District I and 53 titles 
in one of the six libraries in District II. Out of a total of 506 titles (or 
editions) held by all twelve libraries, only 256, approximately 50 per cent, 
were held by at least one library in both districts. 

within districts, great variation also existed. . In District 3^, where 
selection was performed without ^he use of a local buying list^ only six y 
individual titles were» owned by all s[ix libraries; seventeen titles were 
owned by five of the six libraries. In District II, twenty-eight titles 
were found in all six libraries; forty titles Were held in five collections. 

1 ' ■ ■ 

Sub-Hypothesis 4« Quality of |Collections 

The fourth sub-hypothesis designed to test the main hypothesis concerns 
the quality of collections in astronomy and the earth sciences: 



Elementary school libraries with selection by teachers and 
librarians who do not use a local buying list, will have 
better collections in astronomy and earth science , when 
measured against a list of books from standard selection 
aids, than will those elementary school libraries for which 
books are selected from local buying lists. 
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Table 14 
Most Frequently Held Titles 



Titles Held by Twelve Schools 



BXough, Glenn. Not Only For Ducks . McGraw Hill, 1954. 
Crosby, Phoebe. Jxinior Science- Book of Stars. Garrard, I960. 
Goetz, Delia. Deserts. Morrow, 1956. 



Titles Held by Eleven Schools 



Brindze, Ruth. The Story of Our Calendar. Vanguard, 1949. 

Epstein, Samuel and Epstein, Beryl. All About the Desert. Random House, 1957. 
Freeman, Mae and Freeman, Ira. Fun with Astronomy, Random House, 1953. 
Schneider, Herman. Everyday Weather arid How It Works. Rev* ed. McGraw-Hill, 

1961. 

Wyler, Rose. The First Book of Weather. Watts, 1956. 

Zim, Herbert S, and Baker, Robert G. Stars. Rev. ed. Golden, 1956. 

Zim, Herbert S. The Sun. Morrow, 1953. 



Titles Held by Ten Schools 



Cormack, M.B. The First Book of Stones. Watts, 1950. 

Fenton, Carroll Lane and Fenton, Mildred A. Rocks and Their Stpries, 

Doubleday, 1951. 
Gallant, Roy A. Exploring the Universe. Doubleday, 1956. 
Larrick, Nancy. Rain, Hail, Sleet and Snow. Garrard, 1961. 
Lauber, Patricia. Junior Science Book of Volcanoes. Garrard, 1965, 
McGrath ,. Thomas . Clouds. Melmont , 1958. 

Schloat, G. Warren. Andy's Wonderful Telescope. Scribner, 1958. 
Schneider, Hermanj^and Schneider, Nina. You Among the Stars. Scott, 1951. 
White, Anne Terry. All About Great Rivers of the World. Random, 1957. 
Zim,' Herbert S. Comets. Morrow, 1957. 

Ziner, Feenie and Thompson, Elizabeth. True Book of Time. Childrens , 1956. 
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Data Collection 

Data were collected from the shelf lists and card catalogs of the twelve 
elementary school libraries which were visited, six 3chool libraries in each 
district. First, a list of 265 books (261 titles) was checked against the 
library holdings* This checklist consisted of astronomy and earth science 
entries in the Children's Catalog > 1966 edition and its annual supplements 
for 1967, 1968, and 1969; Phase I books of the Elementary School Library 
Collection , 1968 edition and its supplement; and titles included in Books 

for Elementary School Libraries; An Initial Collection , edited by Elizabeth 

* 

Hodges. In addition, all titles in the astronomy and earth science classi- 
fication numbers owned by the libraries but not included in the Checklist, o 
were jotted down. By listing the titles held by each library (1) on the 
"quality" Checklist of 265 volumes. and (2) not on the Checklist, a complete 
inventory of holdings in asttonomy and the earth sciences was obtained. 
Then, all titles held by the libraries were checked in the Book Review 
Digest annual volumes. 

Analysis of Data ^ 

Collections: Percentages of Titles Included on the Quality Checklist and 
in the Boole Review Digest 

Slightly more than 50 percent, on the average, of the holdings of the 

twelve libraries were listed on the Checklist. District I libraries had an 

average of 61 per cent of their collections included on the Checklist. 

District-/II libraries had an average of 56 per cent of their collections 

included on the Checklist. Basic information concerning the percentages 

of the individual collections, in the earth sciences and astronomy, which 

were included on the Checklist, are given in Table 15. 
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In ordei^ to test the •significance of the percentage of titles from the 
quality Checklist held in the libraries, a weight was given to dac^i title 
held. A title listed in one of the three selection aids ^received a weight 

of one, a title listed in two aids received a weight of > two, and a title • ' 

f • • 

listed in all three selection aids received a weight of ,three, iData^ con- 
cerning the mean and standard deviation from the me^n of 'all' twelve collec- 
tions are included in Table 16. 

In addition to the 205 Checklist titles included in the twelve collec- 
tions, there. were 180 titles held by libraries and inclaidea in the Book 
Review Digest . Of these 180 titles, 56 were owned by only one. library. 'The 
number of .titfleis in the collections of* either District I or District II, 
were similar. There were *49 titles which were* held, in District I collections 
only; 61 titles were in District II collections. The remaining 70 titles 
were owned by libraries in botH districts. * ' 

These titles were assigned a weight of one — sb that the weight scale*/ 

w^s increased to a range of 0-4» A title* included in neithet one of the^ 

' ' •* 

three selection aids used to compile' the Checklist nor the Book Review 

^ k» 

Digest was assigned a weight of zero. A tit]^ iincluded in all three' 

' ,/' . , ^ 

selection aids and the Book feevlew Digest was assigned a weight of four. 

Data concerning the mean and standard deviation from the mean pf all 

twelve collections are included in Table 17. 

The remainiT)Lg 121 titles held by the twelve libraries were neither 

listed in the Checklist nor in the Book^Review Digest , Fifty per cent of 

these titles were held in only one library. Of these titles, fiftyr-one ^ 

were held by libraries in District I and forty-eight were held by libraries 

in District II. There were twenty-two titles owned by libraries in both 

districts. 
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Titles Oft the _Qual^Lty Che 
' Me^nTs and Standlar^ D^latioi; 




School 



, Number on 
» Checkli'st 



MefCn 



Standard 
Deviation 




' 78. 

105 

155 

118 

113 

258 

131 

161 

136 

195 

228 




.9022. 
1.0385 
1.3238 

.84S2 
, .9153 
1.0531 
1.0240 
1'.0229 

.9503 
1.0074 

.8308 

.7807 



.9814 
1.0375 
1.0786 
1.0138 
1.0425 
1.0843 
1..0376 
1.0486 
1.0296 
1.0074 
.9829 
.9642 



■ • Table 17 ' ' 

Titles on tlie. Qualify ehecklisjx^nd ^in tW^j gook Review pige^t ! 



Means lind Standard Deviations 





Number of 




Standard 


^ School 


Books 


Mean 


Deviation 


1' 


• 

184 


" 1.7120 ' 


1.1868 


2 


78 


1.9103 


1.2080 


3 . 


105 


2.2286 


1 ;L.1950 ■ 


4 


155 


1.6903 


1.1764 • 


5- 


ll6 


1.6525 


1.2902 


, 6. 


^13 


1.9469 


1.2236 


7 


'iZ08 


1.8750 


1.2094 


8 


131 


1.8702^ 


1.2241 ■ 


,9 . 


• 161.. 


.1.7826 


1.2078 . 


^ 10 


■ ° ,136 


1.8309 


1.2145 


11 


195 ' 


1.'6667 


1.1695 


12 


228 


1.6009 


1.1623 






1 


• 

1 



. - 5. ,61 ^ 



statistical Tests — Calculations of two-way analyses of variance were made on 
percentages of collections included in (1)^ the Checklist and/or ^(2) the Boole 
Review Digest , The two factors included in the analyses were the two dis- 
tricts and the three economic levels of the twelve schools:' low, medium, and 
high. Interaction, while not significant in itself, was added to the resid- 
ual^ Appropriate gaicuTations and the results are reported in the following ^ 
tables* » . ' , 



• Table 18 

* . . 

Collectiotis: Analysis of Variance of Percentages 
of Titles Included on the Quality Chedklist 



• 




Sum of 
Squares 


Degrees' of 
Freedom 


Mean 

Squares • ' F 


ratio 


» 

District Means 
Economic Level 
Residual and 
Interaction 


.01779 
Means .05609 

.14852 


1. 8 . . . - ■ 

2, 8 

8 


.017.79 F 
.02805 F 

.01856 , 


.95 . 

1.51 




* • 


* • * 


h ' • - 


. F 03(1.8) 
T 03(2.8) 


5.32 
4.46 






Economic Level and District Means. 










Low Economic 
Level 


Average Economic 
Level 


High Economic, 
Level 


District 


I 


.97690 


.87370 


1.18845 


1.01302 


District 


II 


1.01515 


.89055 


.90235 


.93602 






.99602 


.88212 


1.04540 
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I Table 19 ' 

Collections: Analysis of Variance of iPercentages of Titles Included 
on the. Quality Checklist and in the Book Review Digest 





Sum of 
Squares 


Degrees of ' 
' Freedom 


Mean 

Sqtiares F 


ratio 


District Means / .02204 
Economic Level Means .07999 
Residual and 

Interaction •22385 


1, 8 
2 ,• 8 

8 


.02204 
.03999 

.02"798 


.79 
1.43 






/' 

■' / 


F,05(1.8) 
^05(2. 8) 


5v.32 
' 4.46 


- / 


■ / 

Economic Levels and District Means 


— y 




Low Economic 
Levefl • . 


Average Economic 

j^evel 


High Economic 
Level „ * . 


District I 


1.78140 


1.70115 


2;,08775 


. L.'85677 


District II 


1.85055 


1.72465 


« 

1.73795 


1.77105- 




1.81597 


■ 1.71290 


1.91285 





In |)otho-tests, the observed F does^^not fall within the critical re^on, 
i.e.^ numbers larger than 5.32 or 4.46. The hypothesis ofl no significant 
difference of means b^twe^ districts and economic levels tnay be accepted. 
In other words, there appeared to be no bas^s for acceptance that the astronony 
and earth science collections in District I were superior to the cbllectioiis 



in. District II, which used a local buying list. 



Percentage of Quality Checklist IncJLuded In -Collections 

Because collections were J'ma],l, only two^^'^libraries held more than 40, 
per' cent of the"Ch§ck^^t titles in their collections,^ The ^verage pirc^ntage 
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of the Che^llst titles in District I libraries was 27; in District II libraries 
it waa ^^^per-icent . • . ' ^ : , 

"^Almost 25 per cent of the titles included in the Checklist Was not owned 




any of the twelve libraries. An additional thirty titles on -the Checklidt. 
were each included in only one of the twelve collections.. Of these books, 
twenty-three were owned by -District I libraries and seven were owned by 

}> 

District II libraries • *. . *X 

Only twenty-eight titles were listed on ^11 three selection aids,, used to <^ 

1 ■ ^ W 

compile the quality list. When the arithmetic means were calculated, it 

was found that, on the average\ District . I s*chools owned three copies of . . . 

teach title and District II schools owned 3.6 copies per title. ^ , 

Uniformity of Collections ^ - > . 

Slightly more uniformity was 'evident in the collections of District II, 
which used a buying list, than in District I. In Figure 5, the titles held 
in common by one, two, three^ four, f^.ve and six libraries in each district 
are shown. v • y 

With the exception of the title. Not Only^ For Ducks , all of thg^books 

held in the six collections in District I were listed in at least one basic 

selection aid and the Book Review Digest . Two titles « ( Deserts , written by 

Goetz, and Stars , written by Zim) were included in all three basic selection 

aids and the Book Review Digest . ^ 

♦ 

The number of titles found in five libraries in Di&tri,ct I was three 
times the number owned by all six of the libraries, o There were eighteen 

t:(.tles common to five libraries. Only one title. Rocks and Gems , by Heavilin, 

' / . " B ' . 

was- located in neither the Checklist nor the BooH Review Digest . Two titles 
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Figure 5. Quality ehecklist Titles Held in Conimon 
. . ■ by Libraries 



Dist.r^>ct I 
District il 



Number of schools holding titles in common. 
'Number of titles held in common. . 
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«\ ■ ... I ' \ - . - ■ - . * ., 

thex Book Revlewl Digest > but were not listed in the Checklist. 
&ix of the titles were listed in (l) .all thre^ basic se^cti^n 
ile the Checklist and^(2) the Book Review Digest . The 

were all listed in the Checklist. In fact, fifteen <^ the 

- ( . * ■ • . ■ ''\ ' •. ■ 

titles were listed in the Children's Catalog , 1966 ed^.tion or its- 1967^ 

' " .0 ' . ' . • ^- ■ ' y 

supplements ) ; >^ 

' ^ • •/ • ' ^^"-"^ - • 

'Of* the twenty-eight titles owned by all six libraries in District IjE, 

r ■ V . 

four were listed only in the Book Review I^lgest . One title, The True Book 

of Time^ was not Included in any aid.. Six of the titles were listed in all 

' - ■ ■ • ■. • . 

three basi'c selection aids used to construct:^ the Checklist and in the Book 

a' ■ ^ - > . ' - . . • 

, Review Digest , All of the remaining titles were included in one or two 
the basic selection aids; nineteen titles were listed in the Children's 
CataXbg i 1966 edition, ^ 

There were forty-f ive^^itles owned -by five of the libraries. 0^ these, 
thirty-one were entries on the Checklist. There were six titles included 
in neither the Checklist nor th§ Book Review Digest . ^Eight of the titles 
were included in the Book Review Digest only; six titles were included in 
all three selection aids and the Book Review Digest . Slightly more than ^ 

half of. the entries wer6 in the Children's Ca^talog , 1966 edition and 

■ ■■ 0 

supplements!* 

Summary - . 

Astronomy and earth sjpience collections in twelve elementary school 
libraries; six in District \ and six in District II,* were analyzed in 
relation to a checklist^f 265 books (261 titles). The Checklist was com- 
piled from entries, in the two sublet areas, in^ the Children's Catalog , 
.... ^ . ^ . 
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edition and supplements, the Elementary School* Library Collection , 1968 
edltlpn and supplement, and Books for Elementary ScTiool Libraries, An Initial 
GchL lection . In addition, all astronomy and earth science titles, which were 
owned by the libraries, were compared with entries in the annual volumes of 
tl:^ Book Review Digest , 

Slightly more than 50 per cent,^n the average, of^he holdings of the 
twelve libraries were listed on the Checklist. Dlstr|Lct I libraries had an 
average of 61 per cent of their collections included/on the Checklist. Dis- 
trict II libraries had an average of 56 per cejityof their collections Included 
on the Checklist. ' 

Quite similar averages were also coraiputed for the titles in the collec- 
tions located in eithet* the Checkl^^t or the Book Review Digest . Both dls-^ 
|ricts had an average of ^ 86 per cent of the collections included in one or 
toth of the lists: the Checklist and the Book Revjew Digfest . 

^ Calculations, of two-way analyses of variance on percentages of collections 
included inVl) the Checklist and/or (2) the Book Review Digest are not slg- 
nifi canity- at the 5 per cent level, when districts or economic leveJLs are 
con^id^red. 

Because collections weti^ stoiill,^ only two libraries held, more than 40 
per cent of the Checklis^^.titles Iri their collections . The average percentage 
of the Checklist titles in District 1 libraries was 27; in District II 
libraries it was 37 per, cent. " *' 

In fact, almost one-fourth of the titles Included in the Checklist 
was^not owned by a single library. Another 12 per cent of the titles 
were located in one collection dnly. Two titles, listed on th^ Checklist , 
were held in conpnon by all twelve libraries. 
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Slightly more uniformity was evident in the collections of District 11^ 

» ■ . . 

which uses a local buying list, than in District I. However, neither diktrict 
had ^adequate collections when measured against the Checklist, There appeared 
to be no based for acceptance of the hypothesis that astronomy and the earth 

0 

science collections in District I were superior to the collections in Dis- 
trict 11,^ which used a local buying list. 

0 

Sub-Hypothesxs 5. Correlations Between Collections and School Needs 

tThe fifth sub-hyppthe^is , designed to te&t the^^in hypothesis, con- 
cerns the adequacy ofy^the cqllections, in the;, areas of astronomy and the earth 
sciences, for curricular interests and student reading abilities: 

Earth science ^nd astronomy collections selected by librarians 
and teachers who do not use a local buying list will differ 
more to reflect the curricular interests and reading abilit>ieg 
of their . own students than will collections^selected by li- 
brarians and teachers who use a local buying list. ^ 
' ' ^ ^, ' . , » ■ ■ . 

Separate data were asseinbled for the two divisions: curriculum corre- 
lated tooks and book/student reading levels. They will be discussed in- 
dependent ly in the following paragraphs. 

Curriculum-Correlated Books - ^ 



As was Explained in Chapter III, "Procedures of Investigation," two 
different approaches were taken to measure the extent to which the' collections 
provided materials suitable for the individual school. The first measure 
was ^simply to compare collections, in the twelve school libraries, with the 
four lists of books suggested as curriculum-correlated materials. It was 
reasoned that as minimum core collectioris , libraries should own the books 
recommende4 in ^xtbooks, curriculum bulletins and textbook-correlated 
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lists. -Although the use of textbook-correlated books fails to consider th^ 
individual school ifitere^sts within districts, a decisian was made to stop 
at the school system level in this regard. 

Data Collection — Titles from the four lists were gombin^d into a checklist, 
against which the holdings of the twelve libraries were tallied. First, 
astronomy and earth science titles were taken, from the bibliographies in 
the fourth grade scienc4 textbook used in District I. These titles were 
designated as.. List 1. The Elementary Science | Consultant, District I, had 

compiled a list of useful books for elementary science teachers. Appropri- 

♦ ' *, ' . ' . ■ . .1 - • 

ate titles taken from it were designated as list 2. 

Titles from two bibliographies compiled for District 11-^ personnel were 

also included. A revised curriculum guide for the fourth grade science 

teachers-, with a few titles, was issued in 1969. Titles in astronomy and 

the earth sciences were designated as List 3. And finally, the 1969 

Elementary Library Book Exhibit Bibliography contained titles correlated 

.with the newly adopted science textbook for District II. Appropriate 

titles from this local buying list were designated as List 4. 

Analysis of Data^ -The. 121 titles (some titles were^ on more than one list) r 

were arranged into two frequency tables.. First, a table was constructed 

♦ 

which showed the number of titles held by each school, and each district. 
Then, a table displaying the percentage of books on the lists held by each 
library, *and district, was constructed. These two tables are given on the 
following page. On ^11 four lists. District II schools held larger per- 
centages of the books than did District I schools. 
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Table 20 

Books 'on CurrlculumrCorrelated Lists Held by Libraries,, 



1( 



District List 



Schools 



Total 







1 


2 


3 


. 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


0 


Number 


I 


1 


1 r 
1^ 


8 


13 


16 


10 


16 


1 Q 

18 


16 


16 


15 


21 , 


20 


9 


41 


I 


2 


3, 


1 


3 


2 


3 


5 


3 


3 




2 


3 


2 


7 


14 


II 


3 




14 


29 


23 


24 


17 


42 


32 


33 


28 


40 


47 


6 


79 


II 


4 ' 


9 


4 


11 


9 


7 


6 


14 


9 


10 


8 


9 


10 


0 


15 


I 




18 


9 


16 


18 


12 


19'' 


21 


18 


18 


17 


23 


21 


16 


53 


II 




. 35 


14 


31 


i 24 


25 


17 


43 


32 


33 


29 


41 


48 


6 


80 




None 


2 


5 


2 


3 


0 


.2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


4 


P 


• 




Tot^l 
Number 

V™ 


51 


25 


45 


41 


^■ 

33 


33 


61 


46 


47 


44 


58 


68 


















Table 21 




ft 
















Pe,rcentages 


of Books 


on 


Lists Held by Libraries 









District ' List 



X 



Scho9ls_ 



X 



8- 9 10 11' 12 



I 


1 


32 


37 


19 


32 


39 


24 


39 


43 


44 


39 


39 


37 


51 


• 49 


I 


2 


20 


21 


07 


21 


14 


21 


.36 


23 


21 


21 


14 


14 


21 


50 


II 


3 


31 


43 


18 


37 


29 


30 


21 


47 


53 


40 


42 


35 


51 


59 


II 


4 


51 


60 


27 


73 


60 


4.7 


40 


67 


93 


60 


67 


53 


60 


.67 


I 




29 


34 


17 


30 


34 


23 


36 


44 


54 


40 


41 


36 


51 


60 


II 




30 


44 


17 


39 


30 


31 


21 


'^7 


40 


34 


34 


^ 32 


43 


40 
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Reading Level of Students Versus Reading Level of Books 

The second part of the analysis for Sub-hypothesis 5 concerned the 

reading, sibility of fourth grade students in the twelve ^chcrols, and the 

teadlng level of library books, in -the subjects of astronomy and earth 

■■■ ■ . ' 
sciences, in the twelve school libraries. If, as hypothesized, teachers ' 

and librarians in District I were more knowledgeable abput student needs 

and selected books based o^ this knowledge, there should be a higher 

correlation between reading levels of students and books in District I 

than in District II. In other words, libraries in District I should con-. 

tain moire books with read;Lng levels on student reading levels. 

Data Collection 

Scores on reading tests, either the California Achievement Tests or 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills , taken in the spring of 1969 by students in 
the fourth grade in 1969-70, were acquired from administrative fecords^for 
the twelve schools which were investigated. Next, reading levels were 
assigned all books in the twelve library collections in ..tfhe areas of "astron- 
omy and the earth sciences. Only three reading levels were used: 2, 4, attd 

Levels were used which had been assigned the books by the three selection 
aids used to compile the Checklist, by reviews in the Book Review Digest , or — 
for the titles in neither of the aids — by the libraries themselves. The <> 
highest level given a book was used* A book rated K-3 (for children reading 
on kindergarten through grade three) was given a **2** rating. A. book rated 
2-4 or 3-5 (for children reading on grade levels two through four or three 
through five) was given a '*4" rating, A book given a 4-6, 5-7 or high 
rating was assigned a *'6'' level... 
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No attempt was made to be more specific; it was realized that this lack, 
of exact measurement of reading leyel might influence the results o^yany 

analysis. However, there was frequent disagreement on reading levels evep 

■ ' ■ ff . . / . ■ . • . 

among selection aids. Too, readability formuli produce varying results^ 

■ • . " . . ^ - - . ; / 

The time consuming task of using a readability formula on all titles would 

- . . ■■,'.?'#>. 

haive produced reading levels open , to question, \ • 



Analysis of Data * ' ^ ' 

Information concerning the studetst y^kding scores will be presented 

first. Then, the data concerning the rea<|l*ng levels of the books, are given. 

■ ' ' ft . 

Finally, the correlation between the^eadin^ ^levi^ls of books 'and the re^in"g 

■ - ■ . '^vr... ^ . \x . • 

scores of students is described., 



Reading Level of Students — First, a two-*i^y analysis Of yapiance was computed. 
The two factors included were (1) the^£wo ^latrict^' ^[hd (2) the three economic 
levels of the twelve schools ; low, .medtuiii^^^iid,.hi<gh . Appropriate calculations 
and the results are reported irv the following table. 

Table 22 

Reading Scores of Students: Analysis of Variance 
Between Districts and Economic Levels 



\ 



ERIC 





Sum of 
Squares 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean 
Squares 


F ratio 


District Means 


.00441 


1, 8 - 


, .00441 


' .001 


Economic Level Means 


1.66580 


2, 8 


.83290 


3.24 


Residual and 










Interaction 


2.07882 


8 • 


.25980.^ 










^05<1'8) 
^05^2.8) 


5. 32 
4.46 
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Table 22 (continued). ' 



Economic Levels and District Means 



Low Econoipic Average Economic High Economic 

, Level . Level ' • Level 

district I 4 . 3.77 3.92 4.11 3.93 

f ' ■ ' ' 

District II fi 3.26 3.90 . 4.74 3,97 



3.52 . 3.91 4.43 



Because the observed,^?, in both cases, does' not fall within the critical 
region, i.e., numbers larger than 5.32 and. 4.4^, the hypothesis of no dif- 
ference in means may be a^cJ^ted. However, the variation in means within the 
eells is interesting, as seen in the second part of the' tabl^. The average read 
ing scores do follow a definite pattern in both districts: the highest scores 
are found in the higher economic level schools , the next highest scores are found 
in the middle income schools, and the lowest scores #are found in the lowest econ- 
omic level schools. If books were selected ^th the student reading needs in view, 
the mean reading '-levels of the books should follow a similar trend. 

Reading. Level of Astronomy and Earth Science Books — Now that the variatipn 
in the reading scores of the fourth grade students, in the twelve elementary 
schools in 1969^70, have been explored, the reading levels of the astronomy 
and earth science books will be examined. A two-way analysis of variance 
was computed. Again, the two factors of (1) districts and (2) economic 
levels were used. The calculations and the resullts are given in the 
following table. ' 
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Table 23 



Reading Levels of Books*^: Analysis of Varianc^ 
Between Districts and Economic Levels / 





Sum of 


. Degree of 


Mean / 










Squares 


Freedom 


Squares 


F. 


ratio 




District Means 


.01210 


1, 8 


, - - 

. ;01210 


>. 

F 


.027 




Economic Level Means 


.07828 


2, 8 


• .03914 


F 


.088 





Residual and 
Interaction 



.35367 



a 



.04420 



5.32 

4.46 



Econotnic Lfevels and District Means 



(District I 
District II 



Low Economic 
Level 



Average Economic 
Level 



High Economic 
Level 



4.40 
4.47 



4.49 
4.43 



4.72 
4.51 



4.53 
4.47 



4.43 



4.46 



4.62 



Again, as with the two-way analysis of variance tests on the ^reading 
scores of students, no significant difference was found between means of 
(1) districts and (2) economic levels. The nulj hypothesis of no signifi- 
cant 'difference in means is accepted. However, the cells for the 'factorial 
design do appear to, show that as economic level increases, there is ,a slight 
increase in the mean reading level of the books. , 
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Correlation Between Student Reading Scores and Reading Levels of Books- "^ 
Because tl^ere was the same tfrend evident with both the student reading 
scores and rw^dlng levels of^ooks — 'leveld Increased as economic^ le-^els^ 
Increased-- the data were tested for correlation. They*were ranked by 
(1) all» twelve schools and by^ (2) district. The data<^are presented In 
the following two tables. • 

Table 24 

■ ■ • I 

Rank Order Cdrrelatlo^ of Reading Scores of Students 
and 4sa'dlng' Level of Books In All Schools 



School ' Student^ 

,Readlng^ Scorels^ 



Rank Book 

Readlhg Level 



Rank 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10. 
11 
12 



/ 



3.72 
■3°. 49 
4.32 
4.. 12 
2.63 
3.90 
4.93 
3.02 
3.23 
3.51 
4.58 
4.57 



.344 



6, 


4.39 


• 2 


• 4 


16 


4> 


" 4.74 ■ . 


11 


' 7 


49 


9 


; 4.55 • V 


9 


0 


0 


8 


■ 4.58 ' 


10 


2 


4 


1 


4.05 


1 


0 


0 


7 


• 4.89 


12 


5 


•25 


12 


4.49 


7 


5 


25 


2" 


" 4.473 ' 


■ 6 


4 " 


16 


3 


4.42 


3 


. 0 


' 0 


5 


4.470 


5 


0 


0 . 


11 


,4.43 


- 4 


7 


■ 49 


10 


' 4.53 > 


. 8 


i 


4 










-188 



^ean« score for all third -grade stildents, 1969. 



■»•.] 



ERIC 
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Table 25 . ' 

f 

Rank Order Correlation Reading Scores of Students 
and Reading Level of Boolfs Within District^ 




School 



Rank 
(Students) 



ink 
(Books) 



District J 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



3 
2 
6 

5' 

1 

4 



2 
5 
3 
4 
1 
6 



1 
3 
3 
1 
0 

. 2 



1 
9 

1 
0 
4 



Z d' - 24 



District II 



7 . 


6 




5 


1'- 


1 




1 




4 


3 


9 


9 


2 


r 


1 


■ 1 


1 


10 


3 




3 


0 


0 


11 > • 


• 5 




2 


.3 


• 9 


'12 ' 


4 




6 


2 


4 



.315 



E D - 24 



Next, a t test was computed to determine ■ if , at the 5 per cent level, a 
'si^ificant pattern of association 'between the student reading scores and the 

reading level of'the books ".was present. The computed t statistic for corre- . 
^lation betweeh th^ i^aading scores and reading JLevel of 'books fn all scli^ols 

Is given on next page, ^ 



Table 26 ^ 'A 



* . .Correlatit>h Be^een Reading Scqr^s^pf Students 
' and Reading' Level of Bc^ka^^^^^JsJ^l^ Schools 

r / t df » t 

s , . < ^.05 



.34 , 1.13 10- 



1.81 



No t tedt was computed significance of the correlation between student 
Reading: ^cores and reading leyeis of ^boQkStrW^i'^fii^/^ because the 

correlation was lower than that computed for the twelve schools. No 
significant pattern lof correlation was found to exist, at least for these 
samples from |:he two populationa. 

Tljere appeared tip be no evidence to support a hypothesis that 

, ^ ■ (i . / 

astronomy and earthy science collections in District I reflected the reading 
abilities of their student^ more than the collpctfons in District II, which 

used a -local buying list. Indeed, the correl^itiori ratio between the read- 

» » I • 

in^ acdres and^-l^ook reading' levels was exactly th& same in both districts: 

<^ 

\311. • * " ' • ' • , 

Summary , . - ' ' ^ 

The data presented in this section have concerned two criteria of good 
school library Service? supportihg a curriculum with useful library ^booka 
•and providing books' on the reading level of the children in a particular 
^ghool. »*Acjc6rdirig to thfs sub-hypothesis , the libraries in District I'' should 
have coilectloris which reflect curricular .intereerts and reading abilities 
* of studen-Cs significantly more than did those in District II, which has a 
local buying list. , ' \ ■ ' ■ ' 
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The flrdt criterion, support of a burrlculiim wltlj xaseful- library books, 
was tressed by the construction of fables to compare the holdings of the. ' 
twelve libraries in the two Districts., on titles on four lists,' Thes6 four 
lists, t^o from each district, were composed of titles founci either in a''- 
(1) fourth grade science «textbo'ok used in District I, (2> in ^*bibllogra^y 
priepared by a science consultant in District I, (3) in a curriculum;;;;iDul^^ 

o ft. X 

prepared for fourth grade science. teachers in District II or (4)/che District 
II local buying list, 1969, On all four lists ^ District II s.cfhopj.8 held 
larger pptcentages of the books than did District ]S»<jhoo^, 

'Next, differences, in reading test scores between "the two .districts dnd; 

in reading levels of astrono^ and -earth science titles held iJy the libraries, 

/ ' ■ \ . ' - ' 

and the correlation between the reading test scores and the reading levels 

of the books were calculated. No Significant differences were foun^ between v 

student reading scores and reading ^levels of books when districts yand ^onomlc 

levels were considered. Indeed, re;^ding $cores and book reading levels 

appeared to both advance with the rise iti economic levels. However ,irests 

of correlation between the two measures produced low correlations yof .31 for 

both districts, 

c 

\ There appears to be no foundation for the validity of sub-hypothesis 5. 
District II collections contained larger percentages of the books on all four 
cui^riculum lists than District I collections. Astronomy and earth science 
collections in the two districts were equally correlated with student reading 
abilities, as measured by reading test scores. 
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. Sub^'Hypothesls 6, Recency of- Collections 

' ' ' . ' • .■ ' . , • 

The rfixth, and final ^.sub-hypoth-esis designed to test the main hypothesis 

' ■ - * * • ,■ ■ . 

the recency of collectlx)ns : / ' ' 

tary school llhiykxjh collections, with books selected 

ers and libj?arl,ans who do not use a local buying 
ill containMnore recently published books and they 

available for/circulation earlier than in those 
ies whej?e book/ are chosen from a local buying list* 

groups 5>T'/data were used in the analysis of this sub- 

groups/Wer^: (1) mean publication dates for astronomy 

titles ±vy the twelve elementary school libraries which 

mean tjfAne elapsing from the date that books were ordered 

untiJ/tihey were available for circulation in the twelve libraries, and (3) 

publication date of all the books in T:he 1968-69 orders of the twelve 

iries. The collection and analysis of each type ^ of data la described 

/in separate sections. 

Mean Publication Dates df Astronomy and Earth Science Collections 

The first data analyzed to test sub-hypoth6si8 6 were the publication 
dates the astronomy atid earth science books in the twelve elementary 
school library collections. The number of titles held by the libraries 
in astronomy and the earth sciences, afs well as the mean and the. standard 
deviation of publication dates for each collection are given in the following 
table. " . 

In o^rder to te^t for significance of differences between the mean 
publication date for titles in District I cdllections and District II col- 
lections j a two-way analysis of variance was calculated. The two factors 
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Table 27 



Publication Dates' Qf Collections: Means and^fc^k^ai:dDev|^tlon/' 



School 



Ntunber of 
Books^ 



Mean 
Publicf 



Lon Date 



Standard 
Deviation 



1 

2 




6 
7 
8 
9 
lb 
11 
12 



184 
78 
105 ' 
155 
118 . 
113 
208* 
13* 
161 
136 
195 
228 



59.16TE 
57.064 
57,905 
57.948 
59. 059 X. 
57.283 
59.952 
^8.718 
59.534 
58.949 
59.262 
58.592y 



5.93:3 
7.157 
4.617 
5.713 
6.875 
4.806 
4.471 
5.522 
5.427 
5.470 
4.933 
5.455 



a. 



Astronomy and. earth science titles. 
'Read dates as 19S9, 1958, 1957, eta. 



included In the analysis/were the two districts and the tiiree eponomicy levels 



of the twelve schools: low., mediiiiii,^and high. Interaction, whil^ hot slg'- 

.o 'ft " ' 

nificant in itself, was added to the residual^ ' Appropriate calculations 
and th(B tieSults are reported in the following table. \ 

The observedr^,^ when considering the means betwee^i the districts, is j 
1 significant at the per- cent level. The average publication dal&a for 

books in District 11^ libraries was more than a year later than in District I 

■ ' • 

libraries. Differences in economic levels were slight. 

. r . ' . ■ . 



Mean' Time Elapsing From tibe Date That Books Were Ordered Untij/ They Were 




Available For Circj^Lation (In the Ctrt tyaries 
Severa^l writers have isuggesjfied that one 



buying lists is the time e 



e oM the pi;,oblems inherent in local 




apslng between "the date the I'bcal list is prepared 
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Table 28 



Analysis of Variance *'Bgtween Districts and Economic Levels 



Sum^of 
Squares 



'Degrees of 
Frejpdpm 



Mean 
Squares 



F ratio' 



District Means 3.6(3803 
Economic Levfel Means .77155 
Residual and 

Interaction . 4.42536 



1, 8 

2, 8 



3.60803 
.38578 

.55317 



6.52 
.069 



Fq3(1,8) 5.32 
f'q3(2,8) 4.46 



Economic Levels and District Means 





Low Economic 
Level 


Average Economic 
Level 


High Economic 
. Level 


; 


District I 


58.061^ 


'58. "56 


57.59 


58.07 


District II 


5a. 83 


59.40 


59.27 


59.17 




58.45 


58.98 


58.43 















Read as 1958.06, etc. 



and the date the books are ready to circulate in the libraries. Coti^quehtly , 
the second item of interest in thris section^ iis the difference in the time it 
took for books to be. available in District I libraries, which had no local 
buying list and where jtndividual school librarians processed and cataloged 
books, and in District II libraries, which had a buying^ list and centralized 

Ln/ ^ 



processing and catalogit 



Acquisition data were ^p»ia^ble in the twelve libraries for the following 
school years: 1964-65, 1965-66, 1966-67, 19^67-68, and 196^-69. As has ^leen 
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previously described, the acquisition procedures for orders purchased with 
District I funds were simple. Books were delivered directly to the schools 
b^the jobber. Cataloging and physical procetssing were completed in the 
schools by the librarians, sometimes with the assistance pf clerks. Wilson 
catalog cards or Library Journal kits were often us^. However, bookkeeping • 
routines for books purchased with federal fimds — ESEA Titles I and JI, and 
NDEA, Titles I,^III, and IV — necessitated a permanent record of holdings. In 
1965, a Library Processing Center was established in the District Service 
Center to process atid to catalog books purchased with federal, funds . Wilson 
catalog cards, ordered by the schpol librarians to be delivered to the Center, 
or LJ kits were used. The processed books, catalog cards, and two cards for 
the shelf list supplying fund information were delivered to the individual 

schools. A third copy of the card which recorded fund information was kept 

2 ' 

at the Library Processing Center. 

Besides library books ordered by elementary, junior high and senidr'high 
school ll^yarians with federal funds, supplementary books ordered with federal 
funds for classrooms and books ordered for parochial schools with federal 
funds, core collections for new^ primary libraries and new schools on all 
levels were processed/here. For these latter orders, professional librarians 

■/ ■ / 

were emp^loyed during the summer. / ' ^ , 

In District II, individual order slips were sent to the Library Pro- 



cessing Center^ when books were ordered. By the time the books arrived, 
usually in the summer following the spring order, catalog cards, book pockets, 
and book cards wre ready to be placed in the books. The books were stamped, ^ 
if purchased with federal funds, th^call*. numbers were markfed^^n the spines, 
^and plastic book jackets were placed on the books. Then, in "grpups of'f:^ty 

*■ 

, r • 182 / , ( 

. / , . . . • ' \ 
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'O^-aixty books J parts of orders were dfili^red to' the individual schoolS^g, 
they were cqmpleted. " ^ ^ ' 

♦Titles purchased directly (with PTA, book fair or activity fee funds^ 

\ \ . ...^ ' ' • \ 

werp uot included-Jji the measurement of time. Librarians in the three 
District IXjBC^ which did have individual funxjs on ^a regular basis, schools 
7, 11^ and 12, reported inlnterviews that they frequently used J.ocal jobbers 



because they were prompt in deli 



sometimes as fast as two weeks/ 



. Table 29 




MeajL Time Elapsing From thB Date, that Books Were Ordered Until 
They Were ^Availablfe for Cf'rculation in the Libraries 



X 

s . 

. /, 

z = -3.60 



Dls tj-ifet, I 

-• 

'9%oatte^, 

6 *40 months. - 

79 order¥ 



District II 



13 montTis 
.%2.24 months 
32 orders 



A difference of means test was commuted on .tha elapsed time between the 
dates on which books were ordered and (1) accessioned In District I libraries 
or. (2) received in District II libraries. With a significance level of 5 
per cent, the hypothesis of no difference in means was rejected, against the 
alternate hypbthesis a significant oiifference existed in the time 

elapsing, in the two districts, between orders and delivery. Based upon' 
these data, it was^ possible to say that District / I libraries received books 

• , / 

quicker than did District II libraries. ^ 



of 
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Even after books were delive*red. to District II libraries, cat;alog cards 
had to be filed, as well a,s books stamped with ownership stamp and shelved. 
In District I, books had to have cards prepared, as^jpll as complete plfysical 
processing. Several orders in three District I schools were not included iti 
the calculations because they had not been unpacked /(approximately three 
months after delivery). ^ 

^ — - ■ - ■ >? 

Publication Dates of Books Ordered In 1968-69 

/ ■ ■ ■■ • 

The third test of the sub -hypo thesis concerning recency of ^collections 

« 

dealt with the publication dates of books on' recent orders.. One of the ^ , 
critlclsnjs of local buying lists has been the* amount of time to review 
books, place them on buying lists, obtain^them £or displays, etc. It has 
been suggested that use of standard selection aids would enable recently 

o 

published books to be available to users, in the libraries, sooner than 
selection from local buying lists.'' 



With the exception of titles correlated with speqaal subject areas, 
the books ott the District II local buying list were ail published during 
the two years prior to the date of the list: 1967 ^^6^ books were in- 
-eluded in the Spring, 1969 list and the, accompanying exhibit. 

Becalise older science books, correlated with the newly adopted textbook, 
were included in this list, a sample of all books ordered from the six 
schools in District II, as well as District I*, was drawn. Every tenth tjttle 
in the twelve orders was drawn to complete the sample. A total of ISO/books 
from the oi^5^e of the six schools in District I and 206 books from/orders 
pf the six scHtooAs in District It were used to calculate a difference of 



means test to determine, at the p per cent level, if there Vas a signific^t 
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difference In the recency of the publicatibtx dates of the bo^ks which were 
drdered. Data are given in Table 30. 



Table 30 

Recency of Titles on 1969 Orders 



:en 



District I 



District II 



6.42 

\ 189 



2.68' 

"206" 



X 
s 
N 

z = 8.33 



_ ^ 

Numbers arfe^^^ears: average publication date of titles purchased in 
District I wa^l963; in District II, 1967. 




In this -^teQt, the zw^is^. 33; therefore the alternate hypothesis tlyat 
the means were not equal was ac'te^ted. Definitely more r^ecent bob^s were 
ordered by District II librarieQ^,^ incl^^ twelve schoo] 




re recent bobks we 
Is iriv5&t4j^ted. 



Summary 

Three tests were made of the s-ub-hypotl/esis that, in school- library 
,aollections built without the use of a local buying list, more, recent books 
woi^d be available. A significant difffe^^nce between the collections in 
Dlstri^I and District II was, computed for allT^tlTree-J;^^ First,' 
astronomy and earth sciencj^ titles were found to slightly moTp^^hatl^a 
^yeair, on the av^rHga^^inor^ xecenJ^^^ II collections . a * , " 
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* The second test showed significant difference In the mean time elapsing 
between the dates on which books were ordered and avallatle In the libraries 
for users Based upon the data collected. It was possible to say that District 
I orders" were received in their libraries ^quicker than;*were the processed 

dnd cataloged Books In the^ District II libraries. 

' j^' . ■ ^-^ ' . • 

The thlr4 test was designed to determine If a sl^lflcant difference, 

^at the 5/per cent level, existed betwefen the publication dates of the books 

V ordered In the two districts In 1969 • Books purchased by District II libraries, 

a<:'. least In the sampl€i drawn, appeared to be slgftlflcantly more recent tnan 

\ those purchased for District I schools. ' f « 

■ •„ ,. : -,- - I - 

Theye appeared to be b^s^s for support of Sub -hypothesis 6 In only one 
respect. Orders were Received quicker In District I. In fact. It appeared 

V r ■ 

that District II pollectlons^were slightly more recent, and that the orders 
from Dlstrict;^^ir contained titles with more recent publication dates than 
District l ordets. . 



Summary , ^ ^ \ 

, The three sub-hypotheses tested in this chapter were designed to dete;:-* 

mine if, based upon samples of twelve collections ih astronomy and earth 

* » / ■ i • 

science titles- and on orders ftoiji two "districts , differences Bxlste.d in the 

J- • • ^ • ■ ' ■ ''^ ^ ^ V 

Quality, adequacy ,' and recenfcy, of , the collections. \t was hypothesized 
that-%fhe collections^,. in^DlBj^yict ^I, built by ifbrarians and teachers with- 



out the use a loqal buyitvg list, would contain more books llsced on a 
^^^ality checklist", would be more adequate fpx the science curriculum and the 
. re^adihg ftjPte^s, of their^ students , aryi-^ui€ contai-n more recent books, than 
-^ould si^l^coriections' in District II, which uses a local buying lisp. 
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With the exception of the recency of collections, the differences be- 
tween the two distificts were slight. Collections \j!ere (small/ in all the 
libraries. Slightly morie than 50 per cent, on the average, of the holdings 
of the twelve libraries were listed on -the Checklist . Almost 25 per cent 
of the Checklist of 265 books (261 titlea) was not owned by a single library; 
another 12 per cent of the titles was fqijnd in only one of the twelve 
collections.^ Of the over 500 titles held by the twelve libraries, approxi- 
mately 100, around fifty from each district, were listed In neither the 
Checklist rior the annual volumes of the Bbok Review Digest , 

District II collections held larger percentages of the titles recommended 
for correlation with the €ourth grade science textbook than did District I 
collections.. A low correlation of *31 wds calculated for the relationship 
between student reading scores and reading levels of astronomy and earth 
science titles from both districts. . ^ ^ 

Data concerning the recency of collections, the speed with which orders 
arrived in the lib'^aries, and the recency of the publication dates of 
^^^^^oks listed on 1969 orders .aif indicated fhat: (1). collections were slightly 

more recent in District II libraries?/ (2) the titles ip 1969 orders were more 

\ u ■ /• ' . . s, \ ' ' 

recent in District II orders and (3) books were available much sooner in 



District I librl^s . 
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FOOTNOTES FOR CHAPTER VI 

t> . . 

1 - 

Titles, are listed dn Table 1, 

:> ' . 

2 

Orders processed centrally were Included In, t:hese calculations. 

J 

Orders purchased 
in these calculations. 



3 

Orders purchased with individual school funds were not included 
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CHAW&R Vll 
. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This final "Chapter summarizes the ^investigation of selectiori pi^o- 
cedures of science books for elementary school libraries, reported ia the 
previous pages. Following th^ summary , conclusions based updn , the findings 
are discussed,' limitations'^^oi'^th^^^ noted, and suggestions for 

furfiher research are advanced^ 

, '\ 

■/ 

Smmnary of Procedures and Analyses ■ ' ^ 

/ ^ \ t , 

r , . ■ 

The Problem / o * . , 

The decade /f .the sixties was an 'era of marked growth in th^ number 
of elementary ^chool libraries,. Collections in existing and new libraries 
were augmented with larger local budgets and with federal- funds , available* 

under Titles I, II, and III, qf the Elementary aiid Secondary School'Act 

■ * 

of 1965, and Title III, the National Defense^ and Educatioti Act. 

t • , , ' ' 

Publishing Of books for children also increased dramatically. Py * ' 

\ " \" , ■■ ^ 

1970, there were over. 35 ,OtfO children' s books in print, with an averse of^ 
2,OdO hew titles published annually. * . . < 

Unfortunately, the number of adequately trained librarians has not 
risen ae rapidly as have budgets and publishing. Librariai^ with master's • 

degrees are still scarce-*-e^dpecially in elemfentary ^schools, 

^ ' • ■ • w " ■ ^ ' ^' \ ' 

"^hfese changing circumstances an exponerrtial growth^n the number of 

1^ * ' » ' * 

elementary school libraries,*" increased funds for lilrrary budgets, an 

enlarged output of children's books, and a shortage of professional 

librarians have created a heavy, overload on the^al^ready inadequate ^ 

selection proce^ss. * , 
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, In an ideal situation, librarians and ^teachers apply rigorous selection 
criteria to new books--^which they identify national selection njedia', see 

at book exhibits, and receive from publishers for examination. Their 

* ». 

decisions to add to collections are' based upon a selection policy built 

• I 

upon the npeds of the e^^isting collectripn, the. school" curriculum, and the 
interests and abilities of students. 

All tqo oftjen, hdVjever,' the neVfessary time "to review books, a know- 
ledge of selection oriterla, of an awareness and interest in the needs of 

'} ■ ... 

the curriculum and students may be lacking. Now--with more libraries^ and 
more books--even less adequate selection may take place* • « 

Iti the pas't> librarians and teachers relived heavily upon- national ^ 
•selection media fot reviews of books. While. the number of reviews in 

V * , 

these^media havie. increadecj, only one 'selection aid , ther" School Library 

Journal , now approaches a coverage of all new books published ead^ y^ar. 

-One of the instrumental used to auginent the ^a^ional' reviewing* media 

has been the local buying list. Thea/ state or school district. lists were 

originated to guide untrained llbMrl^s and tethers in bpok selection. 

Today , they aid programming ^fior acaui^ttiprr^ processing, and cataloging 

for l^rge city schools. / ^ 

Local buy'fng lists may have weaknesses, however. Their use has been 

questioned'' on tfie grounds that the^ caftnot contain books for a variety of 

Student needs, that they may * co;^itain inadequate* information abdut titles 

'■- ^ - ' , 

V *^ ■ • - . ^ > ^ ' * 

for sel^dtion pi^t5ses, and that the time involved in compiling lists may 

cauae th^m ^^be outdated befoij^ they are used by selection personnel. 
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Tive pertinent research studies '='concernina selej^t ion procedures in 

libraries t-end' to show that (1) use of a wide range of selection aids is 

t / • - 

. y 

limitqd, (2) there is inadequate/involvement of teachers in selection pro- 

>* 

cesses, and (3) aJbetter procedure for selection needs , to be constructed, 

•• • ■ ^ 

McCartney surveyed the elementary schools of California in 1959 to • 

' 1 . 

investigate seletftion procedures for instructional materials, 'She found ^ 

.. . • ^ • 

.•» 

^ ttiat larger districts were more likely to have books available for 
examination and to have cbiranittee^ responsibility for evaluation and selection^ 
'While smaller districts -reported more^participation by teachers and librarians 
in selection, 

/*• Shet?iff surveyed sixty Pennsylvania school districts in 1965 to deter- 
mine if the quality of lit)rary book selection improved with the presence of 
a centralized l^ibrary* and a librarian. ^ He. found statistically s^ignificant / 
differences, .in. the use ofi book selection aids, between (1) schools with 
centralizted librariers and tkoke with only, clgssrobm libraijies, and (2) 

■ ... - I 

schools With full-time librarians and ^schools without ^ll-tilne librarians.. 

* The thi'rdvstudy, reported by Shearer, was cpnpemed with the use, of 
a Idcal'buying li^t for the Detroit Public Library, found that the 

titles Viiiiduded in the Detroit Home Readfhg List differed by more than ^ 

5?' > ' " ' - ' o <^ 

15 per' cent from t^heNJiAes included in Booklist andjthe' bulletin pf the 

Virginia Kirkus Service and thus aecep^d his hyp5the^sis^that a local 

, * • . " ■ , . 

list was use'f^l, Neverthetless, he questioned, th'e expense oOf a local list, 
6nd asked if seleotibn based on. national reviewing media- and examination 
ojE publishers* copies by branch personnel might be preferable. 
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Two'other studies, those of Jones and Schmitz; investigated •scLence 

collections in fifty-four Michigan high school libraries during the, : 

4 5 

school years, 1960-62 . * They found collections generally inadeguate, They^ 

0 ' ' ' ■ '6 ■ ^ 

reported that librarians preferred standard selection aids; teachers were 
more likely to rely upon textbook bibliographies', prof essiohal journals, 
andi publishera'. exhibits. In their sample, approxipajtely 5Q per- cent of 
the teachers saw Ithemselyes 'as responsible for selection, 'They noted that 
communication between librarLans and teachers regarding curriculum changes 
appeared inadequate. 

The Present Study o ^ ^ \ \ , 

It was the purpose of this investigation to study the. effect of the 
'local buying list upon the participation of scho'dl personnel in the 

0 • * * « 

selection process and upon Jthe adequacy 'df the resulting collections. 

Accordingly, the following hypothesis was dfevised; 

as selection procedures for elenientairy school , 

libraries become less centralized and standardized, - . 

the quality of collections improve because schpol 

librarians and teachers^are more act^^vely involved 

in selection. " ^ <, > 

The Sample ^c- -To ' test the hypothesis; twelve elementary schools were 

visited: six schgols in each of two Southwesfeem cities during the 

school year of 1969-7-0. P'or its elementary schools , District I has no 

annual buying list not' exhibit/ Librarians, as'slste,^ by teachers, 

compile book orders from titles reviewed in selection media and pro- 

fessional journals, from titles seen at professional exhibits, bookstores 

and other libraries, and from examination copies available from 'the 

district science and library consultants. 
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District/ II, on the other/nand/ produces a^year 



which elementary, school tp^hers and^ibrarians are 
An exhibit, composed of many oi the .books cohta 



"toTeacKer8"lto approximately/^ ijion 

of the atinual boi/k orders, , . .[^ 

111 all obKer obvious, at least measurable, ^jsr^riab^es .^t least; of \ 




t^ie elementary ^'School librariet* the two school trie ts were similar. 
Atihual buj^get^ for book^orders wQre approximately the same: $l^&^^per, ' 

pupil f/r District I, and $2.00 for District II. All twelve schools which 

/ . ■> * \. . , 'fl* 

^ were/n the sample had .full-time librarians dertljfied by the state. Both. 

/ . ' ' , • ' * 

scb/ol^districta had a history of elementary schobl -librariei for the past 

'enty^eara. ' ; 0' , , 

y The. six schools whlch'were vj-sited In each city were chosen by, the. 
following process: all puBlic elementary schools in the two cities, wfcth 
fu^ll-time certified librarians who had been in their present positions for 



the school year of 1967-68, were divided^into three sofcio-ieconomic strata. 
These were: (1) low socio-economic stratum (^cHdols eligiblfi fo^ title,! 
funds), (2) average socio-economic stratum, and (3) high aocio-ecoViomic 
stratum (communities with median, income abover$7,000, according to the 
census data of I960). * - . 

From these, -a random sample of two schools from c^cfi of* the strata 

was sel-ected ^or study in each city, o 

^ • !■ 

Limits of the Study; -- In addition to restricting the study to elamentary 

/ / ' ■ * ' V ' 

schools, two otherylimits were set. • , \ 

First, *the/6abject8 of astronomy and earth science were considered 

the focus ^Ject areas. Onljr teachfers who taught* science were intervi^swed 
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and requp'i^d to complete questionnaires concerning selection criteria, 
selection ^procedures , and selection bibliographic aids. Science, and 
thesfe twoTdisciplines in particular, were chosen for study because of 
(1) the wealth of materials being published on the subjects, (2)^ the 

importance of securing correct concepts and information on both areas, 

\ 

(3-) the rapidity with tJhich such material might become outdated, and (4) 
the similarity of subject coverage by textbooks in science for both cities. 
Second, the fourth g^a^e was selected for stud^^*^ Fourth grade text- 

boolcs in both school systems included units on the unj.verse and the earth. 

^ ^ ' / 

In addition, a library collation for an avera^ fourth igfade class would 

/ ■■ ' 

probably include books for readying levels from, kindergarten through grade 

' / ■ '^^ 

eight. To have chosen a more advanced grade would hive made necessary a 

much wider range af leTfctio'i^ bibliographies. 

Data Collection. ."" A^ter t;he!i twelve schools were selected for study, in 

, ' , ' / / 

the spring o:^ 19^9, the principals wet/e contacted to schedule inter^^i^ws 
during the|f ^11 of 1969. Principals/^hd lib^rians in the twelve schoolsi 
"were interviewed about school and l/brary hl^^story an<^ community socio- 
ecpnomic data, including public library facilities. Following these 
introductory sessions, taped stfuyctured interviews were conducted with 
the twelve librarians, forty-six/ fourth grade science teachers, and seven / 
district supervisory personnel who participated in science book selection. 

These interviews collected data about policies, procedure^, criteria, 

/ 

and bibliographic aids used ±4 the selection of science books. 

f ^ ■ / // 

After the taped interviei^s were /completed, addi^iional data were 
acquired through questionnaires distributed -to all selection personnel. 
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-^hey .were requested to rank bibliographic aids, selectiojci criteria, and 
selection activities by usefulness or importanc^. i ^ 

Ninety-four per cent of the teachers were interviewed and 84 per 
cent of the, questionnaires were completed and returned. (Two science 
tealchers in District I were not interviewed. In Dist|(-ict II, one teacher 
refused to be interviewed. Two' questionnaire3 were /not returned from 
Dist^rict I teachers, and three questionnaires ^were npt returned from 
DistJlrict II teachers,) / 

[Next, dajta concerning the library collections were compiled. As a 
measilre of quality, a check list of 265 books in astronomy and the earth 
scienpes (Dewey Decimal Classification divisions 520-529/549, and 550-559) 
were lompiled from^ entries in the Children's Catal|og > i96"6 edition and its 
annual supplements for 1967, 1968, and 1969; Phas^ I books 'of the Elementary 
Schooll Library Collection , 1968, and its suppl^raejit; and/titled included in 
Books itor Elementary School Libraries, An Initialj Collection , 

^ Itl addition, tradebook titles in the science textbook and science 
curriculum bibliographies for the fourth grades ^n the two school systems 
were lifted for comparison with existing collectj'ions , , 

All titles of trade books, either on Current orders ax owned by any 
of the twelve libraries and classified in the 5^0* s, 549 and 550' 6, also 
were noted for comparison with' the Quality ChecHist and science curriculum , 
bibliographies. ■ ^ " . 

Next, all titles were checked in appropriate issues of the Book 
Review Digest , Based upon reviews from the three bibliographic aids used 
to compile the Quality Checklist and the Book Review Digest , titles were 
assigned the reading levels of 2 (Primary), 4 (intermediate), or 6 
(Advanced) , , 
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second data base for use in^analyzing adequacy of collections was 
acquited from school district records. The results of reading tests, 
eithir the Californi a Tests or the Iowa Tests of Rasic Skills ^ taken in 
the /spring pf 1969 by students who would be in tyfe fourth grade in the 
faljL of 1969, were obtained. / 

After the interviews w^re completed in the twelve schools, With 

■ I ' / I 

district, science consultat/ts and supervisory lyibrary personnel, acquisition 



4' 



rf|utines and centralized processing activitie/s were observed. 

le Results ^-- Six sub^hypotheses were designed to be us^d in the testing 
\f tlie hypothesis (namely that autonomous selection by librarians and 
tesichers produces, l^etter selected and more recent library collections in 

/elei^entarjr schools^' than does a selection process based upon a local buying 

I ' / 

list\, because selectors who are given more freedom are more involved and 
more \ adept at ^selection). ^ 

three of! the sub-hypotheses deal wi1^h aspects of selection: (^1) the 

* / • • 

criteria used in selecting books for the^. twelve elementary school science 

/ ■ ' ■ • ■ 

cbllecttiqns, (2) jthe^jge lection aids used by fourth grade science teachers, 
tt^rar tans, and district consultants^ and (3) the selection activities 
perfotmed by sele<:tion personnel. 

Thtee additional sub-hypotheses deal with collections: (4) the 
cjuality of astronoifiy and earth science collections as measured agai^nst 
the\ QQality Checklist, (5) the adequacy of the astronomy and earth science 
collections, as measured against student reading abilities and curriculum ' 
needs, and (6) the recency of astronomy and earth scidnce collections, and 
the time elapsing during aqquisition and processing activities. 
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The results of the analy^s of the data concerning thesef^ six^ sub- 
hypo theses yare presep^ted in the following paragraphs. « / ; 

Sub-HypOt/esis i/ Selection Criteria .-- The first sub-hyp/ thesis de- / 



T 



signed' t0 tej3t the main hypothesis concerns the selectiorj criteria useq 
in boo k^ilj^ lection: 

' Librarians and teachers who select indepe^idently - 
are more aware of selection criteria for science / 
books than are those personnel who use a .local buying- / 

; • list. / ' / 

All sixty-five ^p^jii^ons ^^ho were interviewed concerning tl^e selection 
pf science books- -fourth grade science teachers, librarians ,^nd library 
and science consultants- -were asked the question: ^^M^Jh^^ch criteria do 
you consider most important In the selection of scieAc'e books?"^ ' 

The answers to this quejBtion by the sixty-five respondents Wefe 

similar." First, the need for books on the appropriate readi^ng lev^l for 

. ■ ■ " • "V ■ ' • ' • j ' 

their students was mentioned as a criterion by more respondents in both 
districts thaft was any other criterion. Approximately three-fourfchs of 
the respondents--f if teen from District I and thitty-one from District II- 
m^ntioned this item during taped interviews^ 

The second most frequehtly mentioned criterion was ''illustrations.*' 
^Fiftyrseven per cent of the respondents from District I mentioned thid 
item/ 64 per cent of the respondents from District ;LI includei^ it ip 
their criteria for selection. 

A third criterion was mentioned by personnel in both districts, 
among the six most cited criteria. ''Interest of children" was named by 
33 per cent of the, District I respondents and by 41 per cent of District 
II respondents. 
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The criterion "logical organization of concepts" was also listed in 
the highest criteria by both groups i It wasV^nked fifth (29 per cent) by 
District I personnel, and.i^ixth (36 per cent) by District II personnel. 

Items important in science books (recency of information, text and 

illustrations on the same reading level, and accurate, factual information) 

were all mentioned by some respondents in each district. 

A high correlation of .83 was obtained between the ranking of 

I / 

criteria from bpth districts. A differe|ice of means test supported the 
findings\in^he previous two tests: it wafi' impossible to say that the 
personnel interviciwed in District I mentioned significantly more or , 
different selection criteria than did those personnel from District II. 

hen the criteria mentioned by t^achets 
were separated from the Criteria cited by librarians and district con- 

\ ! 

aultants. "^he latter gtoup reversed the two highest ranked criteria: they 
mentioned /"iklustratione" most and "reading level oi children" secon^. 
No basijs for acceptance^of aub-hypothesis 1 was found in the dati^a. 



Personnel frOm both di^ricts mentioned the same criteria in a highly 
similar ranking. 

Sub -Hypothesis 2. Selection Aids .-- The second sub-hypothesis designed 
to test ^the main hypothesis concerns the sGflection aids used in the 
selection of science books: 

Librarians and teachers who select independently 
consult more selection aids than do those personnel 
who use a local buying list. 

All sixty-five persons who were interviewed--fourth grade science 

teachers, librarians, and district library and science consultants--were 

asked to Enumerate the selection aids which tl/ay used to select science 

books. 
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f A total of fifty selection aids were mentioned by the sij^ty-five persona 
who were interviewed, In District I, 'which does not' use a local buying list, 
only three aids were mentioned bjr more than four respondents. These wej^c^^ 
the Children's Cataloj^ , Horn Book and^ the catalog to accompany Btfoks on 
Exhibit . ' ; ' , . . ^ . . ^ 

In .District II, over three-fj5urtl}S , 34, o£ the personnel who were 

/ ' ■ 

interviewed stated that they U9^d the local buying list exhibit (called the 

System BooX Exhibit) as an aid in the selection of science books. Thirteen 

of the reipdndent;^ mentioned that they used textbook bibliographies as 

selection aids. ^ 

^ / 

A low correlat^lon of .15- was c<&iputerf-bet^^€ui-XE«^anking of 

selection aids used in the two dfistiii^ttf^ A t^test, calculated to d^ter- 




mine if a signifitfant correlation did ejiflst^etween the two district, was 

y r ^ .... .. .^..^ 

not significant at the, 5 ar difference 

of means test, ifjwas impossible to say t;hat the personnel intetview6d 
in DistriCt-^^meationed significantly more selection aids than did the 

personnel f rojanois'trict II. . 

/ ^/ 

4Jhen the responses by fourth gr^de^^ciAnce^ teachers (thirteen from 
Mstrict I and thirty-three jEtom .district II) are examined, a similar 
pattern of the use of selection aids is observed. Teachers used exhibits, 
catalogs, or bibliogfaphies prepared for them. Very few used subject or 
library revieW|;^g'"J^rnal9 . 

Neatiy three -i^ourths, 24, of the teachers ^from District II reported 
tha€^they used the system annual book exhibit -as a selection aid. The 
highest ranked selection aid for teachers in District I, the catalog 
listing titles *in the Books on Exhibit collection, was mentioned by five 
teachers as a selection aid. 
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Librarians, as well as subject and library confeuitantSy mer 



tloned 



t of eleven 
ctlon tool* 



basic selection aids more often. All of the librarififes interviewed in 
District I mentioned the Children's Catalog as a sele<?tion aid. In the / 
interviews with eleven librarians and consultants in District I L (the 
district which has an annual buying list), the book exhibit, buLlt from 
books on the list, was the most mentioned selection aid. Ten oji 
persons inteiviewed stated that they used the exhibit as a selej 
Eight 'resji0tidents stated that they used the Children's Catalog j 

Uo -basis for acceptance of sub-hypothesis 2 was found in the data. 
Although the use of selection aids was inadequate, ar)id the selection aids 
varied (|Oistrict II personnel relied heavily upon the^. System Book Exhibit 
and thejicc ompany ing list), data failed to demons trat^, that personnel from^ 
D£$trjLct(^I used more sq^lection aids than did the personnel in District II. 



\ 



Subr Hypo l&e sis 3. Selection Activities .-- The third sub-hypothesi 

designed I to test the main hypothesis concerns the aptiyl^ties used/to select 

science ^oks for the twelve elementary school librari^*; 

Librarians and teachers who select independently 
perform more selection activities than^do those 
Ijersonnel who use a local buying list. 

Dattf tO'^test this sub-hypothesis were collected by three methods. 

First, all sixty- five persons who were interviewed concerning the 

selection of science books were asked the question: "How much time do 

you spend on the evaluation and selection of science books for libraries?" 

Second, all sixty-five persons were asked the question: "What suggestions 

do you have to implement better selection of science books for your 

individual school?" Third, twelve selection activities were listed in 

the questionnaire forms distributed to persons who were interviewed. 
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Results from fifty-six questionnaires that were completed (9 
questionnaires were either not returned or were not completed by teachers 
from each district) revealed that personnel in the two districts parti- • 
cipated in different selection activities. 

The selection activity ranked highest by District/^I personnel was 

"checking bibliographies prepared by subject consultants against library 

'.I? , - * . 

holdings." Fifteen out of nineteen respondents checked this item. 

Second, fourteen of the respondents from District I indicated tha"^ 

* 

they rea^^eviews of new books in library selection aids and selected bo\)ks 
to be ordered. The next three highest ranked activities: checking 
publishers'' catalogs, visiting local bookstores, and visiting public 
libraries were e*ach "^checked by nearly 70 per cent of the District I 

jtrict II, as expected, the item ranked first by personnel was 
systeril-wide approved list." Ninety-three per cent of the 
indicated that they performed this selection activity. 
Three^Qther activities were checked by 73 per cent or more of the 
personnel in Di^stricU II. These were "reading reviewg of new books in . 
library selection*: aids and selecting books to be ordered," coajjerating 
with other teacheriS^ to choose book's evaluated by other local p'ersonnel, 
and visiting public libraries. ;! 

A low correlation of .03 was computed between th^ranks* assigned 
selection activities in the two districts. A t-test, calculated to deter- 
mine if a significant correlation did exist between- the two districts, 
was not significant at the .05 level. On the fixKjinga of a diffe^rence of 
means test^ it was impossible to say that the personnel from District 1 
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participated in 'more selection activities than did the personnel from 
District II. 

The teacher respondents from District I ranked "visiting local book- 
stores'* first, A slightly lower rank was assigned to' the item "checking 
bibliographies prepared by subject consultants against library holdings*" 

When the replies from teachers in District II are considered alone, 
the four items ranked abt>ve 70 per cent are the same four items ranked 
highest by all District II respondents. 

As was to be anticipated, librarians and consultants indicated more 
participation in selection activities than did teachers All District I 
personnel checked four activities: examining Books on Exhibit , selecting 
books from library sejlection aids, checking bibliographies prepared by 

subject consultants against holdings, and visiting public libraries. All 

•* 

District II personnel [indicated that they selected •books from reviewing 
journals and used a Ideal buying list. In addition, more than 90 per cent 
indicated that they examined publisher^' exhibits and visited local book- 
stores. 

As' a second test to measure participation in selection activities, 

V 

every person was asked to estimate the amount of time he spent yearly in 
the selection of science books. No statistically sife^iificant 'difference 
was found between the personnel in the two districts^ ) 

Additional data were collected about selectipn *activifies in the form 
of an open-ended question: "What suggestions^ do you have to improve, the 
selection of science books for your library?" cv. 

The most frequent comment was "I^need piore time." Other voiced 
comments included Rleas, by librarians and* consultants, for more involvement 
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6f teachers and^ students in selection. From teachers came requests for 
improved exhibits and rejviews of multimedia^ arranged by subject an^on 
Several reading levels, • * ^ • 

No basis for acceptance of sub-hypothesis 3 could be found in the data. 
Personnel from the districts differed in selection activities, but the 
differences between the number of selection activities performed per person 
and the time spent per person were not significant. 

Sub-Rvpothesis 4, Quality df Collections . -t» The fourth $ub-hypothesis 

designed to test the"^ main hypothesis concerns the quality of collections 

in astronomy and the earth sciences.: " . / 

Elementary school libraries with selection by 
teachers and librarians who do not use a local buying 
list will have better collections in astronomy and ^ 
earth science, when measjUred against a list of books 
from standard selection /aids, than will those elementary 
school libraries for which books are selected from local 

buying lists. ^ * 

/ 

To test this sub-hypothe3i$ , astronomy and earth science collections 

in twelve elementary school libraries, six in District I and six in District 

/ . 

II, were analyzed in -^relation to a checklist of 265 books. The Checklist 
was cpmpilfed' from entries, in the two subject areas, in, the Children' s 
Catalog serie^ the Elementary School Library Collection , and Books for | 
» El6mentiary /'School Libraries . In addition, all astronomy and earth science 
titles; wtiich were owned by the libraries, were* compared with entries in 
the annual volumes of the Book Review Digest . 

Slightly more than 5Q. per cent, on the average, of the holdings of 
the twelve libraries were listed on the Checklist. District 1 libraries 



had an average of 61 per cent of their collections included on the^ 
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Checklist. District II libraries had an average. o£ 56 per 'cent of their^ 
^collections included on /the Checklist, , 

i * 

Quite similar avetB^eiB were also computed for the .title's in' the 
• collections located itl either the Checklist or the ' .Book Review Digest . 
Itoth districts hid an avettfge of 86 per cent df^/the^ collections included 

/ r ' - ' Kf,' - • ■ - , . 

in one or both of the lists: the Checklist and the Bdok, Review Digest s 

Calculations of two-way analyses of vairiante oi) "percentages of 
collections included in (1) the Checklist and/or ftf2)(i the Bdj)k Review * 
Digest are not significant, at the 5 percent level, when districts or % 
economic levels are con'sidered." • y ' 

Because polleclfions wete small, only. twQ libraries {held more than , 
40 per cent of the Checklist titles itl t|iieir Qollectiott^; The 'average 
percentage of the Checklist titles in District I libraries was 27; ia 
District II libraries it was 37 per cent.. ^ ' 

In fact, almost one-fourth of the titles Included in the Checklist'" 
was not owned by a single library^, itoother 12 per cent of the title? were 
located in one collection only. Two titles, listed on the Checklist, were 
held in common by all twelve libraries* 



1 

Slightly more uMformity was evident in tli^collections of District 

1 ■ • / ■ 

II, which used a 4ocJl buying list, than in District I. H^ever/ neither 



district had adequate collections when measured against^^he Checklist,. 
Sub-hypothesis 4, that District I collections woul<j/|esign;|[^^ 
better, when me^snred alainst the Checklist, thffn would b^ District II/ / 
collections, was not supported by the data. ^ 
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Sub-Hypo thesis 5. Gorrelatlon Between Collections and School Neeils .-- The 

f * ' " . ■ 

fifth sub-hypothesis defitgned to jtest the main hypojihesis concerns the 

adequacy of the coljecticms, in the areas of astrondmy and earth sciences, 

for curricular^jtiiterests and student reading abilities: 
r ' • • 

Earth science . aAd astronomy collections sele,cted by 
librarians and teachers who do not use a local ^uy^ng 
list will differ more to reflect thfe ^curriculaar \ 
interests and reading abilities of their own students 
than-will callections selected by librarians and teachers 
, who use .a local buying list. ' ^ 

Two approaches were made to test this sub-hypothesis. First, titles 
from four lists of books suggested as science curriculum-correlated 
materials for the two districts were ^combined into a checklist. A total 
of 121. titles were included in the ch6cklist; fifty-three titles. were • 
taken from the bibliographies for District I and eighty titles from the 
'lJL8tsforDisfcrict.il. , 

No statistical testa were made on the data, because District II ' 
schools held .an appreciably larger percentage of books from both district 
lists,' than did the District I schools. On the average, District II 
schools held 47 Iper cent of their curriciiluA related materials, and 44 
per tent of' the titles recommende'd' for District I schools-. District I. 

schools held an average of 29 per cent: of their curriculum related books-'/ 

> ' • . ■* 

* * . ' • • > 

and 30 per cent of the District II books. 

Next, the ranj? order correlation be tvfeen the reading te^t scores and . 
the reading levels of astronomy and earth science titles held by the 
libraries was calculated for each district and for all twelve schoolSj^ 
A low correlation of .31 was computed for the pattern of assoctiatipn be- 
tween the student reading level and the reading level of the books in the 
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schools in each district. A t-te$t , ^computed to determine if the slightly 

• .■ ' ■ ■ - . . 

higher Correlation of .34 betweeri^all twelve schools and' collections was 
significant, plM^duced a t of 1.;13- No significant pattem^of correlation 
was foutiid" to exist, at least for these samples from the two districts. 

There .appears to t4 no foundation for thg^validity of sub-hypothesis 

' , . ■ y . ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ^ ... 

5. District, Hi libraries included a larger percentage of books from th*eir 
currlfeiilum-reldted lists tl^n did District I libraries. No significant 
correlatidiji w^ evident, for either district.," between student reading scores 

rand science ]Do6k reading levels . In fact, the correlation, for both 

' y ' . . ' . ■ . ■ " - -■ ■ ■ ^' 

distriJctS, was exactly the same: .31. 

Sufa-Hvpothesis 6. Recene^^^of Collections ."- The si^^th, and final, sub- 

-hypothesis designed to test the main hypothesis concerns the recency of 

^collia^ctipns: V , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^V, ' : ■ y Elementary school library collections^^ with books. . 
V^'S' V selected by teachers iand librarians who do not use a 

\\: :\^:}ylocai buying list; will contain more recently pub li^ed 
V "\>boo^^^ and they will be available for Circulation e^eiier 

than in those librarie? where books are chosen from a 
— local buying: list, ' , 

■ " ■■ ■ ■ ' . • ■ ■■ . ^ ' , 

Three different i^roups of data were used in the analysis of this / 
*Sub-hypo thesis. These were: (1) average publicatio^ dates for' astronomy 
and earth science titles in the twelve elementary school libraries which 
were visited,, (2) average time elapsing from the date that books were ^ 
ordered^ until they were' available for circulation iri the twelve libraries, 
and (3) average .publicationvdate of all the books in the^ 1968-69 orders 



of the twelve libraries. 

First, ' a. calculation of two-way analysis of variance on the 
publication dates of the astronomy ahd ear.th science collections was 



■ - .. . ' ^06 



significant, at the 5 per cent level ,^ when districts were considered. The 
verage--^pGbIi (Cation data for books in /District • II collections was slightly 



more than a year later than for District I libraries: 1959.17, opposed to 

' • ;;:v- .-.^ : ■■ . ■ ; . ' ^ . . 

1958*0^.- Differences in economic l,<^vels were slight. 

Second^ a difference of means' f est was computed on the elapsed^^yLme 
between the dat'es on which books were ordered and when they were available 
for use in libraries. The mean tiijie elapsing bfe^tween the ^l^^te ^ooki were 




ordered and available for circulatictri^f^in District I Vag Tiine^ jojonths, for 
District-ll it was thirteen months. significant difference, at the 5 
per cent level, was found between these two^averages. 

Third, samples of 189 books from the orders of the six schools in 

■ ■ . .w ■ ■ ' • ■ • ^ --. 

District I^ and of 206 books from orders of the six schools in District II, 
for the sdhoo^^ear' of 1968-69, were drawn to determine^^if t^iere was a 
significant difference in the recency of the books in orders. A difference 

. 7 ' .■ ■ ' ^ ' .■ ' 

of means Tie St showed a significant difference, at the. 5 per cent level. 

. . - ■ . • -- 

More recent books were ordered by District II libraries. 

Nt) basis for acceptance of sub-hypothesis 6 was found in the data. 

In fact, District II astronomy and earth science collections, based upon 

^ ' ■" * • - 

a sample pjP' six schools, ' had on the average a more recent publication date 

than did tJie collections in District I. Also, the titles ordered by' 

District II,. in, 1968-69, were, on ^the average, 4 years more recent than 

were District I ordeys. On the average District .1 schools received their 

orders four months- quicker than did the District II- schools. A difference 

of means test supported the hypothesis that District I collections were 

received more quickly. (After District I schools received orders, they re- 

quired cataloging and processing* in theHnliiiVidual schools.) 
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sLmnaar^.-- This investilgAtion hajs reporjt^d ' the effect 
upon selection procedures by fourth grade jscience teadhi^rs^ 
the t^sulting eleJ^tary school li^rai^ collebtiZ 



}cal buying list 
^and librarians 
as tronomy^^ andy^ 



the earth sciences. Data collected ivi twb cities, /^Of /ix elementary 

■ • ' " ^ ■ ' ' / / ' / ' // 1/ ■ ' ' . • 

^chools In each ^ityi about selection criteria, sileafcaon aids, selection 

^ctivitiiBS, and the /quality and adeqiiiacy of collletians revealed no 



appreciable differences between the /city which ^ad ^ li^st and the city 
which did^not, excj^pt in fotj/r aspects. 

First, the s<ihools in jt^e ci't^ which usefs/ a jtocbl bi^jying list held 
larger percentages of ' the books re^commended /fjbr corielat 



/ 

gr^de sciende textbooks. Second, their holfd^ngfe we 

' / 

/ 

year more recent than the District I holdifngs. Thi 
orders contained books ^With Ihyre recent publication 
District I libraries received their orders quicker 



be no basis for support of the general/ hypothesis that 



on with the fourth 
e, the average, a 
d, tjljieir^ 1968- 1969 
dates. H^iwever/ 



The 



re appeared to 



utonomous selection 



and more recent library 



s who are given more 




1 



by librarians and teachers produces JSetter selected 
collections in elementary schools, because selectoi 

freedom (that is they do not use a local buying li6t) are more involved 
and adept at selection. . 

I Conclusions 

This section coilitains two divisions. As a framework for conclusions, 
the eight questions posed in the first chapter about selection procedures 
and the resulting collections are repeated and answered. Then limitations 
of the study are explored. . . ' 
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Do librarians respansibte for book selection in schools 
know their school communities and curricula, i/nvolve teachers 
in the selection processi and examine books, br do they rtely 
' upon basic lists, publishers* catalogs or sta?rred items iiji 
.reviewing journals? ^ j 

Do faculty subject specialists and teacher^ aid in the | 
evaluation of subject materials, read reviews, and examine i 
books ^at publishers centets and I)o6k8toreff? | 

"■■^ In the interviews with teachers and librarians, few reported any j 

planned discussion of the^^^science curriculum. Informal chats Over cofi^ee 

and lunch appeared to (be the extent of involvemetit o£ the librf^^ians ii 

curriculum building'. \ 

IJJj^arlMtfs^ppeared t^o provide ^ote assist/ance with materials for class 
units. Five librarians l,ti each District repor^ helping teachers to plan 
units in science. ;-At le4st 50 per cent indicated that they prepared lists 
or groups of books Vf or /teachers. \ 

In taped interviews, librarians also appeared more awaife of the subject 
nee^ds and interests of the Students. HoweN^er, time for libitarians and 
teachers to communicate seemed minimal. 

In reality, tea^chers were not deeply involved in the selection process^ 
Time again apj»ared to he the missing ingredient. The median time spent 
per fourth grade science teacher in District I on the selection of science 
books during nine months is onLy twenty minutes, and in District II, fifty- 
four minuted (indicating that little actual selection is performed by most 
teachers). Librarians, district subject and library specialists^, and a 
few interested teachers perform the actual evaluation arid selection. They 
do the reviews for the Distric^t II '^buying list and^ ^hey select for the 
libraries in District I. Not until teachers and librarians are given 
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released time for book selection ca^ teachers as a group be expected to 
Increase their participatic^n. 

If librarians and a few teachers ^houlder t^e responsibility . for 
selection, do they actually examine books or do they rely upon reviews by 



others in local and national lists? Ap 
both. \ln District I, all six librariani 



arently the answer is: They do 
noted \that they examined the 



touring Books on Exhibit collections arid visited the public library to 

/ 7 
read n^w book!?. They also indicated/that th^y read national reviews and 

checked publishers* catalog^, lists' domo^d by subject consultants, and 
subject bibliographies Against the ir^-Koldings. (The low percentage t)f 
holdings in curriculum related majzerials mgy raise questions about the 
adequacy of such lists.)/ 

All of the librar/ans in^istrict II indicated that they visited t^e 
local exhibit and used the Xocal buying list, as well as read reviews in 
selection journals . 

3. Are librarians' itfiowledgeable in the evaluation of books? 



4. Are facul,ty men]f)ers know 



Librarianis- and teachers appear more interested 



edgeable in selection criteria? y 



in the use 



fulness and 



ricu"fum, than in 



attractiveness 'of ioolws, for their students and the curr 
the accuracy of content. P^rsonn^l from both districts mentioned 
infrequently importjant items such as simple, safe experiments, logical 
organization of con<*epts, clear siifiple writing, accurate factual in- / 
formation, and recendy of information. This finding is not too surprising, 

when correlated with the slight science knowledge of many teachers and 

f * 

librarians. 
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5. Do local buying lists cause less participation by teachers in 
individual school selection? * ' ' 

The local buying list and annual exhibit in District II appeared to' 

create more interest in selection. Often, teachers reported that theyJv 

m •■ r * * 

». ■ - 
visited, the exhibits in committees, by; grade level, compared notes later, 

and di^tissed titles to be purchased. They realized the need for more \ 

time to read books and to compare books. 

6. Do local buying lists slow^the acquisition process ^because 

of, the *time for books to be evaluated and added to lists? - < 

On the contrary, thfe recency of publication dates of books on orders - 
appeared to be a notable advantage of the local list. Although the 
average interval between date of purchase ord^B;^jand"^ availability of new » 
books was four months longer for District Tl, books dtd arrive in the 
libraries prepared for circulation. After the books arrived In District I 
libraries, processing and catalogi^ig had to be. completed. 

7. Is there a significant d'ifference between the collections 
se^cted independently by librarians and teachers, aiujr those 
select6d| f rom local buying lists? 

Collections selected from a local buying list, in the, district 

sampled, did tiot differ appreciably from collect i<)ns in schjjols which 

did no'/ U86 a locjsl buying list. They were as recent, containipd as large 

a percentage of books from a quality checklist, and had as high ^ v 

correlation with reading scores of students. 

8. Is it possible for varying abilities and interests of 
students to be met from thesfe cerftralized li&ts (especially 
the needs of the- disadvantaged student for easy- reading and 
enrichment materials )? 

This question is the most important asked, the most difficult to 

measure, and has the least satisfactory answer. Based upon the data 

^ ■ r 
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collected for this; study, the answer' is; t|be collections built from local 
buying lists oorjrel^ted ds highly with reading' abil^ities of students a? 
di^l the collections bu^ilt without the use of list*. However, both ^ 
correlations were low. / ^ ' « • s 

No attempt was made to measure the morje subjective needs of tl^e 
students^ and, the capacities of ttte collections. Finally, it appears 
lo^icai to a4vSnce the hypothesis that smalfL collections, in schools with 
slmilaf ^I?asic collections', bu4gets, curricula, involvement of teachers, and' 
/education of'llbrarians will be similair, re^gardless o'f the method of 
selection. One can conclude that the use ^|f a Ipcal buying list Or 
national selection tools is not a major factor in determining the quality 
pi y4iall collections. 

Limitations of the Study .-- In surveying ^this study of selection pro-- 
cedures and library collections, certain limitations in design and data 

collection are evident. > Three apparent limitations are discussed in the 

<? \ ^ 

following paragr^hs. 

First, .the pitfallS'of the interview and questionnaire forms of 
data collection are widely recognized. Two groups of data, the ranking 
of selection criteria and selection aids, were discarded because they 
appeared to have little reliability. Even the data collected by 
spontaneous interviews contj^in the unmeasured element of exaggeration. 
However, trends were evident" and hopefully these trends were valid. 

The problem of semantics »is particularly difficult to assess in a 
study based upon ^interviews. When a teacher mentioned the selection 
criterion, "reading level of stucjent," what was implied? Does one 
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include In this statement the qualities of writing style, .introduction of 
. concepts, ease, of word-recognition, and the spacing of type on a page? 
If so, then in reality one was including four criteria, not merely one. 

Second, there were no pretests conducted with teachers. Site visits ' ' 
in classrooms to collect datd from teachers is difficult and, for ' 
teachers, time consuming. The instruments were discussed with doctoral 
advisors, fellow faculty members, and witlT'eieraencAry school librarians. / 

A third aspect of the study which merits improvemfent is the sample, 

/ 

A more accurate sample might have been drawn by a random selection of 
fourth grade.=^dchers, librarians , and titiles from all tha elemenj^aty 
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^scj^otns in Districts I and II • In addition,, there was no attempt to 
determine the effect of a local buying list on collections in District 
II, where schools were served by part-time librarians, or to determine the 
effect of teachers, other than fourth grade science teachers, on the 
selection process and collections. 

Arid, as has been apparent throughout the study, there were unequal 
numbers of respondents from the two districts. Schools in District II 
frequently were large. Often several teachers taught one or two sections 
of fourth grade science. In District I, fewer teachers were more likely 
to be responsible for fourth grade science classes. Finally, as will 
be mentioned again in the section to follow, the study needs ^to be 
repeated in other cities of varying sizes and with various curricula. 

Suggestions for Further Research 
The comments abojLit the findings of research discussed in Chapter II 
are appropriat^ to describe the present study. It is in these three areas 
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that, it appears to the investigator, future research is needed: 
J selection aid?, involvement of teachers in the Selection processes, 

and selection procedures. For best results, these further studies should 
^ use the same procedures and definitions so that results may be compared. 
Further research is needed on the optimum selection aid, both local 

and national. Questions such as why 'teachers and librarians select 

titles from a local list, but fail to select t^e same titles from n.ational 

i ■ 

lists, need answers. IS it that, given the necessary time, teachers 
select'' books more readily from lists an4 exhibits, rather than from li^ts 
only? If this is true, perhaps national lists of multimedia, arranged 
subject, can be used in connection with regional selection centers. 

Various methods of training teachers to evaluate and select 
materials need to^-he explored. Closed-circuit and cable television pro- 
grams, as well as prograpned texts, are possibilities. Especially in 
the areas of education in evaluation and selection of materials does it 
seem appropriate for school districts and regional selection centers 
to cooperate with public libr*aries. 

Finally, the type of study presented in the previous pages needs 
to be repeated with various disciplines, size of cities, and curricula. 
As the teacher-dominated clas3room fades and individualized instruction 
increases in the classroom, the wise choice of materials becomes even 
more imperative. 
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Results of Research on Selection Aids, Selection Personn^ 
and Evaluation of Books in Elementary Schools^ 



Selection Aids 



California 



3 \ 4 



Pennsylvania 



Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades 

Booklist 

Bulletin oT the Children' s 
JBook Center 

Chil^en! Catalog 

Horn Boole 

Publishers' c^alogs 
School Library Jotiynai 



.81% 65% ' 48% 70% 60% 
Not listed In questionnaire 



13 21 
66 71 
61 



81 
39 



30 
50 
35 



60 



80 



60 



Not listed In questionnaire 



66 



36 



45 



55 



60 



Selection Personnel 



Teacher 
Librarian 
Principal 
Conuait^ee 

Supervisory *^Personnel 

Adm » pe r s onne\ 
Curr* Dept» * 
Library Supervisor 




.2 35.8 54.6 :L0 40 

43.1 54.6 40 60 

4Vi^8 48.5 20 20 

25.9 ^.7 75.8 75 100 





0,5 


-\ 






64.9%, 


35.8 


45. 5\ 


1 


20 


51.9 


^.6 


42.4 


N5 


40 



Methods of Evaluation 



79.19% 
43.86 

17.54 
87.75 
21.05 
75.43 
38.59 



85.96 f 
61. 40^^ 
49.12 ' 
15.78 
38.59 



Screen against book 
selection aids before 
evaJLuatlon 

Always read befoire ,; 
purchase 



53.7 49.5 54.6^ 80 40 
22.3 1.1 30' 25 "100 



\ ^ 

\ 

NotXlisted In 
questionnaire 



Book read about 
1/2 time \y 



27 



30, .19 
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California 



Methods b^f Evaluation 



Pennsylvania 



Reviews are read, 
but bdolcs read 
infrequently 

Checklist evaluation 
form used r 


46 
25 


38, 27 '65 - 

A ■■ 

25 39 35 40 


Not listed in 
questionnaire 


Traveling o^lbits 


Not 


listed in questionnaire 


73.68 


Salesme/i * 




It 


68.42 


Book E|alrs ^ 

7 vug. 

Department of Public ' 
Instruction Book%^ 
Selection Center " 




II 


63. 15"^: 




tt 


\J 8,77 . 



^McCartney, "The Selection of Instructional Materials," pp. 130, 140, , 
143; Sheriff, "A.' Study of , the Level of Quality," pp, 25, 27-28. 



^1: County superintendent's offices serving schools with lesQ than 900 



in^ enrollment ; 2: 
9,999; 4: 10,000- 



^0-4,999 enrollment; 3: enrollment between 5,000- 
)00; 5: 30,000 or more enrollnjent. 



"80% when fulj.-time J?ibrarian. 



\ 
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Results of Studies of Michigan High School Science Collections' 





Collections 






* • 


Biological 
Sciences 


Physical 
Sciences 


Mathematical 
Sciences 


Percentage of . 
Collections • 


5.7% 
(1.6 book per 
student) 


4.8% y 
(1.3 book per { 
student) ^ 


1.2f.. 
(,13 book per 
student) 


Average Percentage 
Held of Master List 


25: 17. of 
960 titles 


21.6% of 
767 titles 


.8.5% of 
551 titles 


Recency of 
Collectipns 

. \ 


22.8% (1959- 
61 publication 
dates) 


34.1% (19^9- 
61 publicatipjn 
dates) ^ 


^ 2^% >tl959- ' 
r"^! publication 
dates) 



Selection Aids 



AAAA SCIENCE BOOK LIST 
AAAS Traveling High 

School Library 

Collection 
ALA. BASIC 'book 

COLLECTION FOR 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
Book Agents 
BOOKLIST 

HIGH -SCHOOL MATHE- 
MATICS libraryV, 
library journal 
mathematics teacher 

Publishers' Announce- 
ments ' 
Publishers' Exhibits 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND 

MATHEMATICS 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Teacher RecbmmendatiQ^ 
Textbook Bibliographies 



L 

94% ^ 
80 

92 
88 



• 7? 

\ 

li^O 
i- 



T 
46% 

25 
20 



41 



53 



48 
43 




98 



88 

\ 



76 



74 
100 



28 
46 

30 

.71 



47 
41 



L T 
92% 24.4% 



98 
88 

39 

76 



74 

100 



60 



6t 



47 

32 
30 



52 
34 
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(continued) 



^ ■ : ^ > 

Perceiitage of Teachers Who Suggested Titles for Selection 



Yes 
No 



75% 
25 



687. 
31 



587. - 

41 . ■ 



^Jones, "A Study of the Library Book Collections in the Biological 

Sciences," 1965, pp. 3?3,'»395, 400, 403, 409, 526, 541-552. Schmitz, 

"A Study of the Library Book Collections in Mathematics and the^ Physical 

Sciences," 1966,. pp. -118fl20, 124-127, 137-139, 141-145, 147-149, " ' 

155 - 156 rT67, 169-172. I 

b \ 
Librarian Respondents. 



Teacher Respondents. 




J 



22.7 
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Elementary School'Book Selection Questionnaire 
(School District I^ormation Form) 

Please complete or check the appropriate blanks. 
School' District 



Elementary Library Services Coordinator 
Address ^- 



Number of elementary schools with full-tiihe'-4^ibrarians (librarians 
' with "bachelor degrees and at least 15 houir*.^f library science 
courses,y--Ga«ned--during or after the bach^LMf^ degree) 




How many years havg^-^trKese" individual schools hatf full-time 
librarians? \ . 




.Science is taught to 'fourth, grade students by (1) home-room 
tea5l)ers (s^f-contained classrooiqs ) . ' or by (2) 
' - special sCrL^ce fceachlglfy ^^''^*^ 

X'-y' , ' ^ is used as a textbook for 

. f Qutt^^J^x^de science classes. (If multiple texts are used, 



<i^le^se list all the texts.) 



Pjer pupil book bucket, 1968-1969 ^ 
' . funds ' ^ Locjal funds 



Federal 



Scieft<?e books are selected by teachers and librarian in individual 
sqhpols K ' from (1) book exhibits or reviewing copies 

^ j_; ; (2) standard library selection aids 



(3) teXJtbobk bibliographJ.es 
(please list sources) 



; (4) otlTer . sources 




OR 



Science books are* selected from a systeihi-Wide approved list, 
-c.ompiled'^y <a) librarians' . or <(b) committees ^of " 

teacheVs.and librarians The system-wide list is 

compiled from (1) book exhibits and reviewing copies 

^'*standard library ^election aids - (3> -text- 

book bibliographies (4) othd^r sources (pleasia 

list sources) ' 
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V 



Books may be ordered (1) annually 
; (3) quarterly 



; (2)* 3emi-anually 
; (4) monthly 



(5) at other intervals (please state intervals) 

Books are processed (1) centrally ■ _; (2)f conunercially 

; (3) by a librarian in each school 
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Instrument A 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 



School District 



Elementary School 

Address 

Principal 



"7 



Z 



Date school vas opened / ' // 

Number of students eiyrolle^, 196B^69 school year 
in grades 



Per pupil budget, /968-69 



Number of fourth grade sectjpdns 

Number of students ifti eacbnsection 



Students are grouped according to (1) ability 
^ (2) racialy^al^nce 
(list ihetKod) 



(3) other m^hod of ^roijip^rig 




Is a test u&ed to measure reading level of fourth- grad^^ttldents 
at beginiilng of the school yeatrs? Yes X y^y &o 
If answe^ is "yes," what i3 the mediaTj/^ead^^rlg^^evel : 
Mode .Range ' yVSi.x^zco^xti\e^ 



Second qudrtile 
Fourth quartile 



How many years has a central 
How many years has a ful 
1968-69 budget:, (per p 




PTA funds 



Federals funds : . 



; jDther ^unds (list funds) 



established? 

rian been /available? 
(7o of operating coaJtJ / 
' ; L<ical funds X 

a7 



T 



How many hour^poft week are fourth grade stud^rfts scl^uled into 

the library?''^ , / ^ Does a teacher y<fome wi.tjl th-fe 

- s]fcudents? X / . ' Scheduling is^xed / ; 

flexib]/i& _ ; other (please eiXplaiti) 



The commutiity, was established in 
tnately _^ 7o laborers ; 



7. professional employe^ 



Which sciences are most us 
interest^ and needs? 




it contains approxi^ 
; clerical workers; 

>i - 



for your community special 



-J 
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.Mean income of families, 196^^18 ; > i 
Range > * 4 'M(;^de jfgt^^ 



rSTage o£ community, 1968 
Modal age, 1968 



Mean educational ievel>:^&8 I 
Modal edifcateional:;level^, i96B ; 
•Range of educational level, : 19,68 

Public librairjr facilities are - 



blocks from the schopl. 



When were publi^^ibxary fac^^ available? 

Size of chlMreri'^ <jollecfcioh:? : . _ • • Approximate size of 
children* ^^cieni^e idiollecti;ott [ _^ 



(To be cj^rfipleted A\xri;sxtrm interview with*schoql pirincipal, from, 
censiMirrecords %xi^:ot})/e^ public records) 
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i. Instrumjent B 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL L]®l(iRY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 
(Structured interview ^echedule with school l^ibrarl^'). 

Sc%ool District 



Elementary School^ 
Addtess . 



Libratian, 

Degrees: i.J^. B.S. "\ M.A, / 

M.S. / Other (p;iease state, degree) 

UndergradCiate major ^ / 

Graduatjft major ^ • 

Number/of semester hours of J-ibrary science courses 

Nund^r of semcsl^er hours of college sc^ience courses 

ilQW many years/ hay e yOu been an elernetitary school librarian, 
)t cpunting this year?. / .- 



^How 



w many years have you been a librarian In ^yo^r*presei/t 
hobl, 'not counting this year? ' . ' .> / -\ ' 

I^. a written book selection j)qHcy availa^le-f or 7001: dchool dysfc^m? % 
y How d'e^s'^the 'Individual school book selection policy differ from 
the system n^licy? 

What special areas in science does jrour school curricuj.um emphasizeif 
Fourth Grade areas.Z-.^WhAt^ reading problefns does your school 
' ^. Jiave^^^^ science interests do you serve? 

Wh^ strengths and weaknesses in. your school science -^Llcqtion have^ 
you- found? Do you have a continuing plaa for. building a science 
' colle^^tion?^ . 

Do you participate in curriculum revision and unit planning? 

_\ \ . . ... ...^ . - •- - -^^^ - ; ■ ■ ■ ^' ^\ " ' ■/ ' 

How are science books chosen for the library? What role do you 

<iplay in the selection of science books? Who else participates ► 
in selection of science books ger the library? 

How much time do you spend (1) weekly ; monthly \ 

(3) yearly on evaluation and selection of science 

books for libraries? 

(continued) 
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" ■ . ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION ■ . 

(Structuted . interview schedule with school librariian) (2) 

Is selection .done , during released school time or on "after-school" 
time? r ' . ; 



Which five basic selection aids do you consider most important in 
the selection of a basic science collection? 



Which five selection aids do you consider most important in the 
' selection of current sciencje books? 



E) Which criteria do you consider most important in the selection of 
science books? • 



What suggestions do you have-to implement better selection of 
science books for your individual school? 



Books may be ordered (1) annually 
. ; (3) quarterly 



I (2) semi-annually 



; (4) monthly 



(5) spot-ordered 
intervals) ^ 



; (6) at other intervals (state 



Do you order direct with special funds? 



s 



Books are cataloged and processed (1) centrally 

(2) commercially ■ ^ ; (3) by a librarian in each 

school * . 



.g^ontinued) 
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^ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBR^ 

.(Structured interview schedule with fchool libratrian) (3) 

Books are usually ready, to cirdulate in the library (1) one year 
from date of order ; (2) six months from date of 

order ; (^) three months from date of order ^_ 

(4) less than three months from date of order . 



^Librarian and a committee of teachers check holdings to weed 

selections and keep it up to date (1) annually • '\_ 



(2) every two years - ; (3) other interv^tls • • 

(4) not at all ' ^ . ' 

Please check the activities iti which you have participated this 
school year: * 

**','■' ^ . , . 
. Serve on science curricul.um committees 

Observe science classes 

Help teachers plan units in scien<^e 

. ■ . Prepare bibliographies of science books for teachers 

. Prepare bibliographies of science books for students ^ 

Select science books from the public librairy for use in" 
science classes " 

Maintain file of community resources arid people in the 
; areas of the sciences ^ 

^ Have displays of class science projects in library 

Organize and house audio-visual science materials in 

library," including realia 

" Present book talks about new science books to students 

' Serve on teams teaching sciencie 

' Prepare exhibiti of new science books in library 

Prepare exhibits of new science books in classrooms 

Use scijence books in teaching use of card catalog, 
information file, etc. 

• Read aloud to studi^nts excerpts from new science books 

Please list other activities: 
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Instrument C. 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 
(Structured interview schedule with science teacher) 



if- 

School District 



Elementary School 
Address 



Number of semester houra( of college science courses 
Number of semester hours of library science courses 



How many years have you been an elementary school teacher, 
not counting this year? \ ^ 



How many years havie you been a teacher of science in your 
prese^nt school, not counting this year? ' 



How many sections of science do yoii teach? 



.How are these sections organized: (1) ability 

(2) racial balance ■ ; (3) other (please explain) 



226 



Science Teacher ' . . 

Degrees: B.A. B,S, ^ M.A, _____ M.S. 

Other (please state degree) ' 

Undergraduate major , ■ , ' ■ 

Graduate major- . - • 



bo you teach other courses? Yes No If answer is 

"yes," what are these courses? 

Have you participated, in curriculum planning fot the science courses 

5^ou teach? Yes No If answer is "yes," when did 

you participate in planning? ^ : ' " ^ 



Do you use a textbook for your science teaching? Please li3t 
textbooks. 

1 

What are the major units in the science currx^^^uUi^^ (May need to 
attach curriculum guide) 

What special subject and reading neeHs"' do you have in your school 
and classes? , ^ 



(continued) 
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' ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 

(Structured interview schedule with science teacher) '(2) 

Does your d^rarian participate in curriculum and unit planning? 
Syste^level? Local building level? In what ways? 



Hdw are science books chosen for the library? What role do you ^ 
play in the selection of science books? Who else participates 
iri selection of science books f,or the library? 

Which criteria do you consider most important in the selection of 
science books? Which selection aids do you use? 

How much time do you spend (1) weekly ; (2) monthly {_ 



(3) yearly ^ on evaluation and selection of science books 

for libraries? 



Is selection done during released school time or on "after-school" 
time? 



What suggestions do you have to implement better selection o£ 
science books for your individual school? Weaknesses and 
strengjths? 



Have you used the public library for science books for your class- 
room lately? Why? - What/ subjects? 
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y. J '■ . Instrument D 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 
(Structured interview schedule with special'seiector) 



School District • . Name ' 

Position: Subject consultant Library coordinator ^ 

Other (state position) . _; 

Degrees: B.A. . B,S. M,A. M,$. 

Other (state degree) . ■ . - 

Undergraduate Ina j or . ■ 

Graduate ma joV _^ . ' ' 

, ' Number of semester hours of library science courses t 

Number of semester hours of college science courses . • 

How many years have- you' beten an elementary librarian? 

A : ' , . ^ ■ . 

How mkny years have you been^v^a science teacher? ■ . 

What grades have you taught? . ' ' . . 

Is a written book selection polipy available for yo*i? school system? 
IS a special section concerned with science? Who wrote the 
p.olicy concerning selectio^ of science books? 



Do you participate in curriculum revision and unit pl^anning? . 

How are science books chosen? What role do you play in the 

selection of science books? Who else participates in the 
selection ^f science books for your systeii? 



How much time do you spend "^(l) weekly __j (2) monthly " 

(3) years on evaluation and selection of science books 

for libraries? 

Is selection done during released school time or on "after-school'' 
time? 



(continued) 
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ELEMEtlTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 
(Structured interview schedule with' special selector) (2) 



Which five basic selection aids do you consider most important in 
the selection of a basic science collection? 

. s ■ 



Which five selection aids do you consider moat important in the 
selection of current science books? 




4 



What suggestions do you have to implement better selection of 
science books for your school system? 



What criteria d0 yoU . consider most imj^ort.ant in the selection of 
science book&? 
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Instrument E 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION' 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please complete or check the appropriate blanks. 

School District / • " 

Name " • ^ , ' . . . " ^ . 

Position ; Subject consultant ; Science teacher 

• Librarian ^ Library Coordinator . 

Other position (please aitate position) ■ ' % ' 

If the position of science teacher or librarian we^re checked 
above, please check pcononiic level of school you ^^grve: high 

economic level average economic level ^ 

low economic level - ' - " ' ^» ' . 

Degrees ; B. A> B.S. M.S. M.A. 

Other (state degree) -• 

Undergraduate major ' ./ - • - ' - .^v ^ . ^ ..■ 

Graduate major ' ^ . ■ 

Number of college science semester hour$ ' 

. Number of library science semester hours ^ • ^ 

I. CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOKS 

Please group the following criteria into three divisions by placing 
'T* beside those items you consider most important, *'2*' by those items 
you consider of secondary importance and **3** by those items' you 
consider least important in evaluating science books for library 
collectiops. 

Reputation o^^y^ublisher 

Opaqueness of paper 
^ \ j Logical organization of concepts 
\ Binding 

Recency of information 

' Safe experiments and activities 

Authority of editor of consultant 

Use in curriculum 



(continued) 
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, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ^.IBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 

- -QUESTIONNAIRE , (2) 

I, (continued) • 

•.14 

•. . Informative Illustrations which amplify text 
Clear, simple writing 

■ Specific references in text to illustrations 

" Subject background of author 

Page layout ' 

^ Index and table of content^ 

* Accurate factual information • 

Glossary, pronunciation key and bibliography of further 

readings are Included ' 

^ Size of type 

. Reviews in selection aids . 

' Text and illustrations on sJame reading level 

Please list below other criteria which you consider 
important: 



II, SELECTION AIDS , - ■ ■ 

Please group the following selection aids into four divisions: 
1, Place a double asterisk (**) by those you consider basic. 
2/ Place a single Asterisk (*) by those you always use. 

3, Place a plus C+V by those you have used at least once, this year 

4. Place a minus (-) by those you do not use. 

• Books and Pamphlets 

AAAS SCIENCE BCX)K LIST FOR CHILDREN.. 1963 

ALA. BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 1960 

. ACEI^ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 1965 

Bowker. BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Annual 



(continued) 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL' LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION ^ 



QUESTIONNAIRE , ' " (3) 



II. (continued) 



Jane Pool 
Rev. 9/69 



Bowkeir. GROWING UP WITH BOOKS. 

Bowker. GROWING UP WITH P^ERBACKS " * , 

Bowker. GROWING UP WITH SCIENCE BOOKS 

BaOKS FOR CHILDREN, .1960-1965 and supplements (BOOKLIST) 

CHILDREN'S CATALOG. 1966 jand supplements 

Ga ver . ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ' LIBRARY COLLECTION , PHASE S 

1-2-3. First Second Third Fourth 

editions and supplements 

GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 1950-1965 (University of Chicago 
Center for Children's Books) 

-Haman and Eakin. LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR ELEMEtiTARY 
SCIENCE. 1964 

Hodges, Elizabeth D-.ed, .BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY* SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 1969 (Replaceg ALA BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES) . 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY CATALOG. 1965/>and supplements 

Kirkus Service 'V 

Mailinson and Mallinson. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REFERENCE 
BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 19B2 

NOTE. ADVENTURING WITH BOOKS. 1966 

NOTE. YOUR READING; A BOOK LIST FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS.. 
1966 

Orsini, Lillian. "Suggested List of Reference Tools 
for Children in Grades 1-8," RQ, Winter, 1967 

Spache, George. GOOD READING FOR POOR READEkS. 1968 

U.S. Library of Congress. CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 1964- 
Ahnual 

U.S. National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
AEROSPACE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 1968 

U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. WE READ. 1966 

(continued) 
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ELEMENTARY. SCHQOL LIBRARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 
* . " QUESTIONNAIRE • ' . • . ' 

* • . - • . 

II. (coritinued) ' • • ' '* . , 

. - ••• 

• ', Winters^ Apton. SCIENCE 'BOOKS "FOR FUN; .-1966 

• ■ • ' ' 

. <• Please -lisfe other aids you have used' recently : 

V • . . « - * * 

« . * • 'a 

Periodicals 



APPRAISAL; CHILDREN.' S SCIENCE BOOKS 
BOOK 'WORLD , , \ 

•BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOK* BULLETIN 
BULLETIN OF THE CENTER FOR CHILDREN '.,S "BOOKS 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

JSLEMENTArY ENGLISH • . 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
GRADE TEACHER ' 

HORJiWroOK MAGAZINE . 

INSTRUCTOR .* • y 

NATUI^ HISTORY 

N.Y. TIME'S flOOK REVIEW ,^ 

SATURDAY REVIEW ' * 

SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL 

SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

♦ 

SClElNCE AlilD CHILDREN : 
SCIENCE BOOKS (AAAS) 

SCIENCE NEWS . , ' • ' 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN' 

SKY AND TELESCQPE ■ ' " - 

TOP OF THE NEWS 



^ YOUNG READERS' REVIEW 



Please list other aids you have used this ryear: 

Jaat Pogl • (continued) 
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.''elementary school -tlB-RARY SCIENCE BOOK SELECTION 



. QUESTIONNAIRE . ' ' ' (5) 

III. ' SELECTION ACTIVITES „ ^ - ■ ' ' ' 

]?leas& group the activities you have used in evaluating and selecting 
science books for. the elementary school library *in the *otder of ' 
their usefulness., to you: * . • 

1. Place a double asterisk by those* most useful. 

2. Place a singl,e asterisk (*) by those ydu find useful. 

3: Place a plug sign (+) by those youo have used at least once 

during the last year. ' ' . • 
4, Place a minus (-) by those you do not use, * <^ 

^_ Examining Books on» Exhibit , ' •» 

Reviewing publishers' advance copies with subject 
committees of teachers and librarian^ 

• ■ ■ * * " ' 

^ Attending and participating ^in evaluation nteet'ings with 

. . public librarians in the community , ' 

« Reading reviews of new books -in library selection aids 

^ and selecting books to be ordered* 

_j Meeting with other teachers and/ or lil>,r4rians in your 

building to choose books from several ndW titles • 
' evaluated by other teachers or librarians'' 

Checking textbook bibliographies against library holdings 

Checking publishers' catalogs for new books and against 

library holdings * ' f. % • 

^ Examining publishers* exhibits . ■ ' 

* • 

^_ Visiting iocal bopkstores 

Checking a system-^wide approved list 

Checking* bibliographies prepared by subject consultants 

against library holdings - . . 

•a 

Visiting local public libraries to 'examine books 

Please list other activities in which 'you participate: " , 
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